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MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRF.SIPENT 
SUBJECT: Theater Nuclear Forces (U) 



Our ccntlnuir.r, revlev of theater nuclear and related cheir.lcal and 
biological forces leads us to the following major conclusions: 

1. We buy theater nuclear forces primarily to deter United nuclear 
war. If deterrence should fail, these forces plve us options to fl^ht such 
a var. Our recommended forces are generally appropriate in nuirlbcr and mix 
1'or the casks vre have Identified. 

2. The most serious limited war tactic the Pact could use In NATO'r 
Center Region is a tactical nuclear attack uslnc terrain fire apalnst 
:JATO's front-line forces. Unless It Is clear to the Pact that KATO'r 
theater nuclear forces could survive such an attack and inflict unacceptable 
damage on Pact forces, NATO's forces might not deter the Pact. We need 

to consider terrain fire exchanges between Pact and NATO forces, partic- 
ularly those initiated by the Pact, to evaluate our deterrent. Our 
recommended forces and warheads, If properly deployed, should provide an 
adequate deterrent. 

3. Tactical nuclear weapons are not a substitute for cor.ventlor a I 
forces. If vc are losing a conventional war In NATO's Center Teplon, vr may 
have a nuclear option to counter the advance, but we cannot count cither on 
!:toppin{; the advance if the other side also uses nuclear weapons or t'li 
llmitinr further escalation if we initially succeed. 

4. It is unlikely that we would need to consider usinp, nuclear v?eapons 
in Asia unless the Chinese use thein first or assist their allies with 
massive land forces and we cannot possibly hold conventionally. Even under 
the latter circumstances, we must carefully weigh Che objections to the use of 
nuclear weapons against the net military benefits we might gain. Nov that 
China has some nuclear capability, we cannot expect to use nuclear weapons 

in Asia without retaliation. 
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6. We need only enough lethal chemical capability to deter the Soviets 
from using chemicals in Europe. If deterrence should fall, this lethal 
chemical capability will provide us with an option to fip.ht a limited 
conflict using chemclal weapons. We need some incapacitating chemicals, but 
only for use In those situations where civilians are mingled vith enem* tri^ops. 
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TN^. .1 STfr^ theater nuclear forces ana varneaos is shovn on page 
Detailed tables are attached. 6 

I. THEATER NUCLEAR FORCES IN EUROPE 

^' Role of Theater Nuclear Weapons in Europe 

Our basic military objective In Europe is to deter any kind of 
Warsaw Pact aggression. NATO's conventional forces are approximately in 
balance yith those of the Pact and should be sufficient to deter a con- 

flr^lr^L*""^ " T"^'' deterrence fails. Our strategic nuclear 

forces deter a general nuclear war involving attacks on U.S. cities or 
cnose or our European allies. 

We also want to deter limited nuclear attacks on our theater 
iorces. The Pact might hope to gain an advantage by initiating a limited 
nuclear attack and quickly destroying a large part of the NATO land forces 
vithout destroying much of Germany. If ve could destroy 25X to 50Z of 
the Pact land forces in a restrained nuclear retaliation, we could deov 
tbem this option. Unless It is dear to the Pact that NATO's theater ' 
nuclear forces could survive such an attack and inflict unacceptable 
damage^on Pact forces, NATO forcei might have little effect in deterring 

V- . ^ further potential objective, but one we could not count on ^ 
achieving, is defeating the Pact by using theater nuclear weapons if a con- ' 
ventional defense failed. Our analysis shows ve cannot expect to remove ' 
the Pact 6 capability to destroy NATO's military forces or society. Thus 1 
we cannot count on controlling territory without having it destroyed. At* 
best we could plan on destroying enough of the Pact forces to prevent them 
from controlling NATO countries. «? 



We plan our Europe-oriented theater nuclear forces primarily for 
deterrence. In doing so, we provide an adequate war- fighting capability. 
However, we should not buy more forces to provide the capability to fight a 
limited nuclear war of long duration. It is unlikely that any war in which 
thousands of nuclear weapons were used could remain limited. We should 
concentrate new Investments on conventional rather than theater nucleir 
forces. Conventional forces » irtiich compete for the same resources as theater 
nuclear forces, provide a much better chance of avoiding a nuclear holocaust. 
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Our itockplle needs for the Center Region arc exaalned below. In 
the coming year we will analyze our needs in Europe *s Southern Region in a 
aittilar manner. We have Included a diacuasion of a nev concept — the 
initial defensive use of nuclear weapons restricted to KATO territory — 
which we are asking the JCS and the Services to do additional work on in the 
future. We are also asking the JCS and the Services to do additional 
work on the nuclear terrain fire concept. 

B. Land Forces in Europe's Center Region 

We currently estimate that NATO and the Warsaw Pact could have 
the following land forces in the Center Region by M4-90 in FTf 72: NATO— 
42 division forces (1.4 million men) and the Pact— 90 divisions (1.1 mil- 
lion men). The nuclear capabilities of these land forces, excluding AIWs 
and air defense, are shown below. 



Delivery System 

r" Tactical Missiles 
\ Tactical Rockets 
I Tube Artillery 
Totals 

C, Nuclear Defense Against a Conventional Invasion in the Center 
Region With Effects Limited to NATO Territory 

If the Warsaw Pact attacked NATO forces %d.th conventional weapons 
and NATO could not hold, as a minimum level of limited nuclear war we might 
consider using nuclear weapons in NATO territory alone. Restricting the use 
of nuclear weapons to friendly territory night be less likely to lead to 
escalation than attacking targets in East Germany or other Pact countries. 

The following scenario illustrates the possible use of nuclear 
weapons in West Germany to repulse a Pact conventional attack. It is assumed 
that the Pact attacks in one to three thrusts, NATO forces are pushed back 
from their main defensive positions, and the local force ratios are such that 
NATO cannot repulse the attacks conventionally. When the Pact forces have 
penetrated about 50 kilometers (km) into West Germany. NATO uses nuclear 
weapons, but only on the Pact divisions (assumed to be about 15 in each thrus 
that are in NATO territory. NATO is assumed to have about 18 divisions In th 
0 to 50 km rone opposing the three thrusts, so only about half of the Pact 
divisions would have to be defeated to reduce the force ratio to the point 
where the attack would be stopped. 
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If nuclear vcapons were only xaaed on ?act forces In West Cenaany, 
the Pact could not respond with nuclear weapons against NATO forces unless 
they used them on NATO territory. They would either have to: (1) cease 
the attack, (2) continue attacking conventionally by bringing in additional 
forces, (3) escalate the conflict by using nuclear weapons on NATO forces in 
NATO territory, or W combine courses of action (2) and (3). Their 
forces, are not as well-designed for limited discrete fire attacks as NATO's 
forces' and any Pact retaliation would appear to be a terrain fire attach 
over a large area. To deter such a response. NATO must have a survivable 
theater nuclear capability, or be ready to use strategic weapons in the 
theater at this point. 

D. Nuclear Defense Against Invasion in the Cente r Region Using 
Discrete Fire 

The discrete fire concept has traditionally been the basis for 

nnaJyzing our theater nuclear capability. The essence of thin concept is 
.'.at wc- ii.u&i accurately locate and hit a target to destroy it. 
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The discrete target concept peneits us to estimate the stockpile 
ve would need if ve could fight such a vat. Such a stockpile includes 
enough nuclear weapons for restricted use, United to NATO territory, If 
we decided to use then that way, Ve cannot count on fighting a prolonged 
nuclear war using thousands of tactical nuclear weapons. Thus, providing 
more weapons than needed to defeat the Warsaw Pact with discrete fire would 
not iffiprove our capability. Other factors such as command and control 
li&itations, destruction of our support steans, and possible escalation of 
the conflict would do more to determine the outcome of a war than additional 
nuclear warheads. 



E, Huclear Defense Against Invasion In the Center Region Using 
Terrain Fire 

A massive Pact nuclear attack, using terrain fire along the 
entire Center Region front (that is, covering the area where enemy 
troops are most likely to be located with the lethal effects of air- 
burst nuclear weapons*) probably constitutes the most serious tactic 
the enemy could use against our forces. We should assess our capability 
to deter such an attack. Such a capability would include longer range 
tactical delivery systems which could aurvlve a Pact attack on our front* 
line forces and then be capable of inflicting unacceptable damage on 
Pact forces. Assuming they are properly deployed, our reconsnended 
Pershing and Lance aystens should provide an adequate terrain fire 
capability. 

As 8ho«m in the table cm page 6, the Pact has concentrated Its 
nuclear capability in longer range, mobile missiles and rockets. These 
systems are relatively Invulverable to discrete fire attacks because they 
would be far from the front lines and difficult to find. Terrain fire 
is an option we should consider because it reduces the problem of locating 
targets. More important, we need to consider the terrain fire concept' to 
evaluate our capability to deter the Warsaw Pact. 



^Includes an overpressure of at least 10 pounds per square Inch 

(psl) , an Initial ganasa radiation dose of 500 roentgens (1,000 roentgens 

for a yield of less than 200 KT) , and 11 calories per aqttare centimeter 

of thermal radiation (50 calories per square centimeter for yields of 
more than 60 KT) . 
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By estimating the tactical deployircnt of KATO and Pact land 
forces, we can calculate the geographical area they would be likely to 
occupy In a conventional war-flRhtlnR posti-re and in a dispersed posture. 
Only sone 30X of the total area In the Center Region is fultable for 
concealing inechanited forces, so only that portion would have to be covered 
with terrain fire. Ttie fraction of Pact and NATO forces that would sur- 
vive various terrain fire attacks provides a measure of each side s 
retaliatory capability. 



In a conventional var-flghtlng posture, we assutne that KATO and 
the Pact would have over 602 of their forces concentrated in the first 
50 km on each side of the front lines. Each side would have about 600,000 
troops in the area of the three thrusts and to a depth of 50 kir.. The next 
table shows the initial forces and capabilities on each side in the Center 
Pecion and those remaining after limited terrain fire attacks by each 
side. The attacks are restricted to the area of the three thrusts and to 
a depth of 50 km from the front lines. 

Initial Forces Capability Remaining After 

and Capabilities a/ A Limited Terrai n Fire Exchange b/ 



Hen (Thousands) 
Nuclear Launchers 
Kuclcar Warheads 
Lethal Area (Km^) 



a/ 



Excludes tactical air, air defense, and strategic forces (Polaris 

and MR/IRBMs). j.«^.h*h 
b/ The results are based on a lethal area coverage (10 psi) degraded 
" by the overlapping of multiple weapons and by those nuclear effects 
that fall outside the targe area (60X for a A40-KT warhead). 
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If the forces were concentrated as thcv would be for fighting a 
conventional war, NATO would have enough retaliatory capability to destroy 
452 of the Pact's manpower using only a limited terrain fire attack. This 
should deter the Pact from using nuclear weapons against KATO forces In 
such a situation since they could not count on achieving a am.'^or advantage 
by doing so. The table on the preceding naee Includes a first strike . 
by NATO to show that the Pact also has a retaliatory capability. 

In the nuclear terrain fire exchange considered above , t e tota3 
area covered by each side's terrain fire attack is about 7,50f' sq are Itr., 
or about 3^; of the total area of West Germany. Total civiliar ca ualties 
could be about five ir.illion. The use of nuclear weapons, especia. lv ter- 
rain fire, Is not attractive in such a situation. However, terrain fire 
would use longer range systems more effectively than discrete fire would 
for destroying Pact f orces » and ve need to consider terrain fire as well 
B8 discrete flre» to evaluate our theater nuclear deterrent. 

If both the KATO and Pact forces were in a dipnersed posture to 

reduce their vuhicrabllity to nuclear attacks, fewer f creep would he des- 
troyed in limited terrain fire attacks, since only abou: 157 and D'^X of the 
Pact and NATO manpower, respectively, might be in the first 50 km tone of the 
three thrusts. The Pact and NATO would, however, have additional trooos 
along the front and to a greater depth. In a dispersed no&ture, we assume 
each side might have about 602 of its troops in the 0 tr 100 kit. zone along 
the whole German front. With both forces dispersed and with unlimited ter- 
rain fire attacks using all tactical land force weapons, Lhe results coujf^ 
be as shown in the next table. 

. ; Initial Forces Capability Remaining After an 

and C a pabilities a / Unlimited Terrain Fi re rx« 'hangc 



Ken (Thousands) 
Nuclear Launchers 
Nucleai Warheads 
Lethal Area (Kn2) 



a/ Excludes tactical air, air defense, and strategic forces 
(Polaris and MR/IRB.Ms). 

NATO could not cover the whole front (about 750 km) with nuclear 
terrain fire to as great a depth as the Pact, but NATO forces could stil] 
destroy 202 of the Pact manpower in retaliation. On the other hand, the 
Pact could not count on gaining an advantage by using such a dispersed 
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posture because in their view NATO might attack firat with nuclear weapons 
to pre-empt a Pact terrain fire attack and destroy about 35X of the Pact 
manpower (more, if the attack occurred before the' Pact forces were 
well-dispersed). Even if the Pact believed that NATO would not strike 
first, they would have to consider the possibility of retaliatory U.S. 
attacks with strategic nuclear forces since terrain fire attacks to a 
depth of 80 km (destroying as much as 25% of Germany) would not necessarllv 
be considered limited nuclear war. 

The foregoing analysis suggests the following conclusions: 

1. A survivable theater nuclear capability which could inflict 
unacceptable damage on Pact forces should deter the Pact fror. usln^ 
tactical nuclear weapons. Terrain fire is an option to consider for 
retaliation to a massive Pact attack which could destroy NATO's front- 
line forces. Terrain fire could cause more damage to European society 
than limited discrete fire. However, we cannot reasonably expect a war 
to stay limited if thousands of nuclear weapons are used for discrete 
fire. 



Percent of LaxincherR that Might 
Survive a Terrain Fire Attack Along the 
Whole Front to Various Depths 

Pershing 
Sergeant 
Honest John 
Tube Artillery 



Maximum 
System Ran^e 
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Theater Nuclear Requlrcacntt for the Center Regio n 

Ve cannot plan to fight a limited nuclear var of long duration, 
using thousands of nuclear veapone in either discrete or terrain fire, 
because of the vulnerability of inost of our warheads and delivery systems, 
the probable destruction of our support Beans by eneDiy attacks, limitations 
on command and control, and. the great pressures to escalate the conflict. 
Ve need only enough nuclear weapons to be able to respond up to the point 
where continued limitation of a nuclear conflict would be very improbable. 
When additional discrete fire would do as ouch damage to European society 
as more effective limited terrain fire attacks, ve should consider using 
terrain fire. 



Tactical Boobs 
Mace 

Pershing 
Sergeant 
Honest John 
Tube Artillery 
ADMs 

Air Defense 
ASV Depth Bombs 

Total l^udear Warheads 



Our theater nuclear capabilities are limited far more by our lack 
of adequate command, control, and support than by the size of our nuclear 
stockpile. Considering these limitations and the competing demands on our 
resources, ve do not need to maintain such a large stockpile in Western Europe 
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G. Allied Supnort 

Ue have committed ourselves to supocrt certain allied un.it^ anc^ 
we should continue to do sc. At the Rsne time vrc should reduce the numhcr 
uf bombs vlth which we support each allied snuadrun fron about 1.1 tu 1 orr 
Unit Equipment (UE) aircraft. cannot couizt on usinr tactical aircraft 
ill a nuclear war except In a pre-emptive strike bv NATO, and one bomh por 
UE aircraft is enough to cover such a oosslblc hut unllhelv sltuatior. 
We should continue discussions vlth out allies about Lance, but defer a 
decision on support until we know, if the system works and whether ve will 
in fact procure it. Our detailed recommendations on support ceillnp.s and 
ceilings for discussion with our allies are shown in the table on page 28. 

TI. THEATER KUCLEAR FORCES IN ASIA 

A, Role of Nuclear VJ e aT>ons In Asia 

We maintain nuclear forces in Asia for r^.'u brood objectives. 
Fjrst, we want to deter the use of nuclear veaT>o:-.s hv the Chinese. 
VJe also wish to assure our Asian allies chat we will use nuclear weapons 
in their defense if the Qilnese attack chem with nuclear weapons. Second, 
should deterrence fall, we want a nuclear v;ar- fighting option tc defend 
against a Chinese invasion. Korea presents the worst threat of a major 
invasion where we might have to consider using nuclear weanons. Unless 
the Chinese assist their allies v±th massive land forces, we should not 
have to consider uslnr, nuclear weapons against the other Asian Communist 
land forces. Our programmed forces can satisfy these tv^c objectives. 
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Current estimates of China's nuclear capability are ahown in the 
next table. 

China's Nuclear rorces a/ 

n 68 FY 72 n 77 

Strategic Forces 

ICBHs» MRBMs, and SiMs 
Bombers 

Kuclear Bombs and ASMs 
Air Defense Launchers 
Air Defense Warheads 

General Purpose Forces 
Nuclear-capable Aircraft 
Nuclear Boabs and ASMs 
Frog Missiles 

Total Nuclear Warheads 



Nov that China has some nuclear capability, we cannot use nuclear 
weapons without risk of retaliation. .Even in a pre-emptive striV.e, we could 
not be sure of destroying all of China's nuclear capability. With just 
a few surviving weapons, the Chinese could destroy some of our important 
bases airfields, and porta. Loss of these facilitiefi could substantially 
reduce our logistic and air advantages. Thus, there are offsets to the 
military advantage we might gain from initiating the use of nuclear weapons. 
Moreover, the resulting deaths and destruction and their long-range 
political consequences could outweigh the advantages we might 
using nuclear weapena. Thus, there are potentially compelling military 
and political reasons to avoid the use of nuclear weapons except under 
extreme circumstances. 

The threat of a conventional Soviet invasion in Asia is small, and 
the Soviets' use of tactical nuclear weapons against free Asian countries 
is unlikely. Soviet interests in Aaia are probably not Unportant enough 
to risk using nuclear weapons in limited conflicts. In any case, our 
nuclear options against the Chinese should be adequate against the Soviets. 

B. The Threat to Korea 

The North Koreans have a force of about 281.000 men; the Chinese 
could deploy about 650.000 »en into Korea by M+70. T»^V^f "^^^^^^^J^"! , 
peninsula probably restricts the effective deployment of land forces (exclud- 
tog coolies) to about one million (the maximum used during the Korean war;, 
but the Chinese might allocate more troops to an" invasion. China has ^--^ 
million men in its active land forces and about 100 million men for potential 
army use. 
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The Chinese may also be United bj their willingness to accept 
casuelties. In the Korean War, however, the ComimmlBts suffered about 1,5 
idlllon casualties. The peak casualty rate occurred In April-May, 1951, 
vhen they lost 250,000 sen (killed, wounded, and captured) in five weeks. 
After that they fought for two more years and lost 400,000 nore nen. 

Ve often think of the Chinese amy as a large nass of nen, thus as 
as Ideal nuclear target. This concept is hijjhly misleading because the 
Chinese apply the "massed human wave" tactic in a very specific way. They 
uas only when they find one of our weak or isolated companv positions, 
preferably tising a A to 1 manpower ratio. The Chinese do not need to con- 
centrate more than a fev hundred meters from the front lines since thev 
are not dependent on mechanized equipment. Moreover, dispersing is to their 
advantage because it makes then: less vulnerable to our artillery and air 
attack*. Their dispersal behind the front lines is also consistent with 
our experience during the Korean^ War. Reconnaissance pilots were often 
unable to Identify troops on the ground, althoui;h other facts later con- 
firmed that the troops were there. 

C. Conventional Defense Against an Invasion 

The Republic of Korea (ROK) land forces alone should be able to 
defend successfully against a North Korean attack. Even against a combined 
Chinese /North Korean attack, it appears that they provide a substantial 
deterrent and a capability for initial defense. By furnishing equipment 
to the ROK rear area security divisions, we could improve the manpower ratio 
of Chinese/North Korean forces to ROK/U.S. forces to less than 1.5 to 1 
(the ratio in 1951 when we stopped a Communist offensive). Moreover, the 
ROK forces are more effective, now than they were in the 1950s. Thus, our 
conventional fot'ces may be enough to stop a combined Chinese/North Korean 
attack, and we should not plan on necessarily initiating the use of 
nuclear weapons In this contingency. 

D. Wudear Defense Against an Invasion Dslng Discrete Fire 



If we could not hold conventionally against a Chinese/North Korean 
attack, we night use discrete fire with nuclear weapons against targets 
at depths greater than one or two Ian in an attempt to Inflict casualties 
at a high rate over a few days and destroy their will to fight. Typical 
targets for discrete fire would be company-sized units containing an 
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average of about 100 men. Because Tr>o8t tcmt;>aTiv-8i red targets ©ore than 
one ka froe the front would be widely disT^er»cd, we could not find aore 
than a few hundred auch targets in a ferw- days. By maintAlninR about 500 
land force weapons and tactical bcrabB, which would be sufficient to kill 
50,000 soldiers, we can provide an option to inflict casualties at a very 
high rate ever a few days. We could not take away the ability of the 
Chinese to continue an Invasion by xislng^ nuclear weapons this way, but we 
Kight destroy their will to fight. 

To take away the ability of the Chinese to continue a deter- 
mined invasion, we would have to consider destrovinp a million or lonre 
troops. To do this using discrete fire would require using 10,000 or 
more nuclear warheads over a period of months, not days, assusiing we could 
locate that many worthwhile targets. Even if we could locate targets, 
we would still not be sure of stopping a determined invasion. Thus, we 
should not calculate our requirements for Korea on the assumption that we 
can destroy the var-fighting capability of the Chinese by using discrete 
nuclear fire in an extended conflict. 

E, Nuclear Defense Against an Invasion Dslng Terrain Tire 

If we cannot hold against the Chinese conventionally, and if we 
cannot destroy their will to fight by causing a very high casualty rate 
with discrete nuclear fire, we might consider using nuclear terrain fire. 
However, it would be terribly destructive because the enemy forces would be 
widely dispersed and we would have to cover all the terrain. 

We cannot count on destroying the war-fighting capability of the 
Chinese by using terrain fire to a limited depth beyond our front lines. 
The Koreas peninsula Is about 180 kaa vide near the Demi lit arixed Zone (DKZ). 
To provide terrain fire to a depth of 50 km would require covering about 
9,000 square ka. For a greater depth of fire, the area would be proportion- 
ately larger. The nunbers of tactical nuclear . bombs that would be needed 
for terrain fire of this tnag:nicude are shown In the following table. 

X>epth of Fire Area Covered with 

Fotential ComiBunist on Peninsula Number of at Least 10 Psl 

Troop Casualties (to) a/ Delivered Weapons b/ (Square Ka) c/ 




a/ Pyongyang is about 150 km north of the DM2 and the Yalu River 
" Is about 400 k» north of it. 

b/ Dsing a tEix of tactical bombs based on the current tactical bomb 

stockpile, excluding about 500 with the lowest yields, 
c/ The total land area of North Kx»rea is about 120,000 square tan. 
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Using terrain fire to a depth of about 400 )m to get the naxinun 
number of troop casualties, we would kill most of the 12 million North Korean 
civilians and probably some friendly civilians as well. This would clearly 
be undesirable. 

Instead of using terrain fire from the front lines to various 
depths, we could consider using it in the 50 to 150 km zone to destroy the 
local reserves and supplies. Our conventional forces should be able 
to defeat a front-line force of 200,000 to 300,000 men In such a situation. 



F. Interdicting logistics to Reduce SuppIv 

An on-line force of about 300,000 North Koreans and Chinese might 
require about 1,A00 tons of ammunition plus other supplies per day. With 
no interdiction, about 18,000 men would be needed to operate the transporta- 
tion systen. If we could keep all major choke points (about 100) destroyed 
permanently, the Chinese could overcome the obstacles with about a million 
coolies to hand-carry supplies around the choke points. However, we pould 
not keep all major choke points destroyed, even with nuclear weapons. 

G. Theater Nuclear Requirements for Korea 

The above analysis suggests the following conclusions: 

1. We cannot count on defeating a determined Chinese invasion 
by using nuclear weapons, and vc should not plan on using them initially, 
though we should have concepts and contingency plans for their use. We 
should Improve the conventional capabilities of our allies and rely on 
them as much as possible to stop conventional attacks. 
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3. Wc could consider resorting to terrain flre» but only If our 
conventional defense failed and the Chinese did not cone to ternis after we 
had used limited nuclear discrete fire. Even then ve could not be certain 
of stopping B determined invasion, and ve night kill as many as five 
million Korth Korean civilians. If we decided to use terrain fire in Korea, 
we could use high-yield strategic bombs. 

4. Though we may use nuclear weapons in an interdiction role, 
we cannot count on stopping an invasion by interdicting logistics, and 
we should not stockpile nuclear warheads for this purpose. 

Our end-ry 68 stockpile of nuclear warheads in Korea and Che 
stockpile we recommend for Korea in TT 70 are shown below. 

ry 68 Recommended for FY 70 

Sergeant 

Tactical Bombs, Honest John, 

and Tube Artillery 
Davy Crockett 
ADMs 

Nike Hercules 

Total Nuclear Warheads 

H. Peacetime Deployments to Korea 



III. MIX OF THEATER NUCLEAR FORCES 

In developing and procuring new tactical nuclear weapon systems, ve 
should stress survlvable, longer range, mobile missile systems in order to 
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A, Tactical Bonbs 



B. LowYleld« Tactical Alr-tc-Surf ace Missiles (ASMs) 



C. ISSnm Hovitzers 
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•llllon acre than that required to maintain the current varbeadi. 

D. Sergeant 

Subject to nepotlatlcns vlth the Italians, v;e recommend phaslnc 
out the Sergeant battalion in Italy in n 70, We also recommend phasing 
out the Sergeant battalion in Korea in Ff 71 for an annual savings of $6.3 
million. We do not need Sergeant in Korea for liirlted discrete fire, and 
if we decide to use terrain fire, we can rely on air-delivered weaoons 1- 
Asia. Finally, we recomaend retiring the Sergeant battaliona in Germany 
and the United States (starting in FY 73) when Lance la deployed. 

E. Lance and Bonest John 
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T* AtuEic Denullticr. Munitions (AI»^s) 

ADr!s are nuclear charges designed to delay ar. advancing arrr» 
by placing obstacles in its path, TJhlle the military benefits of using 
ADMs can be sensitive to the timeliness of their release and we should 
keep a capability to use them fotward of our main battle positions, 
the possible severe reaction to the first detonation of any nuclear 
device cautions against early use of ADMs except under the most extreme 
circumstances. 

We have asked the JCS and the Services to study an AD>! eirmlcy- 
went concept in vjhich we would cons.ider using ADMs primaril'" tc the 
rear of the main defensive positions in the event we are not able tc 
defend convent ionaly against a conventional attack. Under this conceot 
we would not plan on using ADMs between the borders of enemy territory 
and our ovn main defensive positions. In order tc avoid using nuclear 
weapons if at all possible, we would plan to test our conventional 
forces in the main defensive positions before using nuclear weapons. 
Then, if it appeared that we were not able to defend conventionally, we 
would consider using AD?ls (which, being defensive weapons, could be 
considered less escalatury than other nuclear systems) to help stop 
the attack. Thus, the primary region where we would consider using 
ADMs would be in the area from about 25 to 100 km behind our initial 
main defensive positions — behind the place where we could first really 
test our conventional defenses and in front of the region where other 
nuclear responses would clearly be more appropriate. This conceut 
would not preclude the possible use of ADMs in other areas, such as 
along the main defensive positions rather than further to the rear, and 
it would be consistent vrith our flexible response strategy and the nev* 
strategy adopted by KATO. 
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IV. CHH>!ICAL AND BIOUXSICAL WARFAI^ FORCES 
A. Lethal Chemicals 

Lethal cheidcals can kill many unprotected trocps qulclilv. Cas- 
txaltles are very lov against protected troops, but the combat effectiveness 
of troops In protective clothing is degraded. 

We estimate that the Soviets have about 275,000 tons of lethal 
chewical agents, compared to about 35,000 tons for the United States. (The 
composition of the U.S. stockpile is shovTi in the table on pap.e 29.) For 
defense, ve have masks and, to prevent absorption of chemicals through 
the skin, some old individual protection suits and collective protection 
devices . 

In Soviet doctrine, lethal chemicals are usually considered in 
conjunction vith nuclear weapons. The Soviets could escalate a conventional 
conflict in Europe by using nuclear weapons or chemicals, or both. Our 
theater nuclear capability helps to deter their use of nuclear weapons. To 
deter the Soviets from using chemicals alone, we must be able to prevent them 
from gaining a significant advantage from their use. To do this we seed 
enough defensive capability to prevent a large number of casualties and an 
offensive capability to force the Soviets to take protective neasures. 

Europe is the only area where we need 'a deterrent against the use 
of lethal chemicals. The Soviets seem intent on avoiding the use of nuclear 
weapons in limited conflicts in other areas and probably would also forego 
the use of chemicals. We have no evidence that the Chinese have a signifi- 
cant lethal chemical war-fighting capability. Our conventional forces provide 
sufficient alternatives against other countries. 

For the defensive component of our lethal chemical deterrent -in 
Europe, we need individual protection (masks and protective suits) for our • 
land forces and forward air bases, some warning capability, and protective 
shelters for forward medical units. Large numbers of warning devices and 
protective shelters would contribute to our ability to fight a prolonged 
war, but would increase our deterrent very little. For the offensive 
component of our chemical deterrent in KATO*s Center Region, we need 
enough chemical capability to expose unprotected front-line troons to a 
102 casualty rate per day for about 10 days of intense combat (equivalent 
to a 20 to 90 day war, depending on usage rates). 

For NATO's Center Region, the approximate additional 10-year costs 
for equipment and munitions (above our current inventories) to provide a 
lethal chemical deterrent, which would give us some war-fighting capabilitv, 
are shown in the next table. 
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Additional 10-Year 

Capability .■ Cost a/ 

(In $ Millions) 

Defensive Protection for 11 U.S. Division Forces (DFs) 

and 5 Forward Air Bases S AOO 

Offensive Capability for the U.S. and Allied Sectors 140 
Total Costs ' S 540 



£/ Provides individual protection for troops and a lO-day offensive 
capability at 750 tons per day, 

Ve should procure the additional equipment to provide a deterrent 
caoablllty for NATO*s Center Region, giving priority to Improvenents in our 
defenses against lethal chenlcals. We recommend against procuring a 
chemical capability to fight a prolonged var. Any extensive use of lethal 
chemicals v7ould probably lead to a nuclear war. We vtIH address our lethal 
chemical needs for other KATO regions In the coming year. 

B. Incapacitating Chemicals (Including Riot Control Agents) 

We might benefit from using incapacitating chemicals in situ- 
ations where civilians are mingled with enemy troops and ve do not have 
reasonable conventional alternatives. For such situations, we could 
benefit from improvements that would Increase the duration of the effects 
now available with tear gas. However, ve should not use incapacitants vrbich 
nake people irrational and unpredictable. Nor should we use presently 
available chemical incapacitants in ordinary combat against any cnern* 
forces because: (1) feasible conventional alternatives arc almost alv'evs. 
available, (2) we do not want to risk enemy retaliation vrith lethal 
chemicals, and (3) ve do not want to risk lowering the barriers to chemical 
warfare. 

For the post- Vie tnar. Baseline Force, we should stockpile a 30-day 
sunply of tear gas for one DF with air support and one Marine Expeditiunary 
Force (MEF) . This is enough for count erlnsurgency OT>erations. In addition, 
we should stockpile enough tear gas for civil disturbances. We should 
net increase our stockpiles of any other incapacitants until further 
research and development is done on improved agents. 

We recommend disapproving the JCS proposal to huy a chemical In- 
capacitating capability for all land and air forces at a 10-year cost of 
$440 million (excluding costs for research, develoT»mcnt , and operations in 
Vietnam) . 
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Our ccntinuinn revlev of theater nuclear and related chcr.ical ■ and;.:.- 
biolopical forces leads us to the followin£ F^jor conclusions: "'"'["il-^^ 

1. Ve buy theater nuclear forces priir.arily tu deter United nuclear 
var. If deterrence should fail, these forces give us options to fi^ht such 
a var. Our reconmended forces are generally appropriate in nui*cr and mix 
for the tasks V7e have identified. 

2. The most serious limited var tactic the Pact could use in NATO'f 
Center Region is a tactical nuclear attacV. usinc terrain fire ^rainst 
NATO's front-line forces. Unless it is clear to the Pact that l.ATO s 
theater nuclear forces could survive such an attack and Inflict unacceptable 
dajnage on Pact forces, KATO's forces might not deter the Pact. We need 

to consider terrain fire exchanges betveea Pact and NATO forces, partic- 
ularly those initiated by the Pact, to evaluate our deterrent. Our 
reconi^ended forces and warheads, if prope_rly deployed, should provide an 
adequate deterrent. 

3 Tactical nuclear veaoons are not; a substitute for conventioral 
forces! If uc are losing a conventional var in NATO's Center r.enion. vo may 
have a nuclear option to counter the advance, but we cannot count cither on 
f.topplrft the advance if the other side also uses nuclear weapons or uii 
limitini further escalation if we initially succeed. 

4 It is unlikely that ve would need to consider usinp. nuclear v?caponP 
in Asia unless the Chinese use them first or assist their allies with 
nassive land forces and ve cannot possibly hold conventionally. Even under 
the latter circumstances, we must carefully weigh the objections to t.ic use of 
nuclear weapons against the net military benefits we might gain. Nov that 
China has some nuclear capability, ve cannot expect to use nuclear weapons 

In Asia without retaliation. 



6. We need only enough lethal chemical capability to deter the Soviets 
from using chemicals In Europe. If deterrence should fall, this lethal 
chemical capability will provide us with an option to fip.ht a limited 
conflict using chemcial weapons. We need some incapacitating chemicals, l>ut 
only for use in those situations where civilians are mingled with encm>- troops, 
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A Buicaary of theater nuclear forces ana warneacs is sncwn on'' page i. 
Detailed tables are attached. ^--U^Vl-; 



I. THIIAIER KUaEAH FORCES IK EUROPE f 

A» The Role of Theater Kuclear Weapons ip Europe 

Our basic military objective in Europe is to deter any tlnd of 
Warsaw Pact aggression. KATO's conventional forces are approximately in 
balance with those of the Pact and should be sufficient to deter a con- 
ventional attack or contain one if deterrence fails. Our strategic nuclear 
foTces deter a general nuclear var involving attacks on U.S. cities or 
those of our European allies. 

We also want to deter limited nuclear attacks on our theater 
forces. The Pact might hope to gain an advantage by initiating a limited 
nuclear attack and quickly destroying a^ large part of the KATO land forces 
without destroying much of Germany. If' ve could destroy 251 to 501 of 
_thc Pact land forces in a restrained nuclear retaliation, we could deny 
them this option. Unless it ts dear tp the Pact that KATO*s theater 
nuclear forces could survive such an attack and inflict unacceptable 
damage on Pact forces, NATO forces might have little effect in deterring 
the Pact. 

A further potential objective, but one we could not count on \ 
achieving, is defeating the Pact by using the.ater nuclear weapons if a con- i 
vcntional defense failed. Our analysis shows ve cannot expect to remove 
the Pact's capability to destroy NATO's military forces or society. Thus, ' 
we cannot count on controlling territory without having it destroyed. . At 
best ve' could plan on destroying enough of the Pact forces to prevent then / 
from controlling KATO countries. ^^j J^ ^leJ : 

We plan our Europe-oriented theater nuclear 'forces primarily for 
deterrence. In doing so, we provide an adequate war-fighting capability. 
However, we should not buy more forces to provide the capability to fight a 
limited nuclear war. of long duration. It is unlikely that any war In which 
thousands of nuclear weapons were used could remain limited. We should 
concentrate new investments on conventional rather than theater nuclear 
forces. Conventional forces, which compete for the same resources as theater 
nuclear forces, provide a much better chance of avoiding a nuclear holocaust. 
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Our atockplle needs for the Center Kegion are examined belov. In 
the cosing year we will analyze our needs tn Europe's Southern Region tn a • 
sicdlar manner. We have included a discussion of a nev concept ^- the 
initial defensive use of nuclear weapons restricted to KATO territory 
which we arc asking the JCS and the Services to do additional work on tn the 
future. We arc also asking the JCS and the Services to do additional 
work on the nuclear terrain fire concept. 

B. Land Forces tn Europe's Center Region 

We currently estimate that RATO and the Warsaw Pact could have 
the following land forces In the Center Region by M^^O In ^2 : NATO-- 
42 division forces (1.6 million men) and the Pact~90 divisions (1.1 nil- 
lion tten). The nuclear capabilities of these land forces, excluding AIHs 
and air defense, are shown below. 



Delivery Systea 

Tactical Missiles 
Tactical Rockets 
Tube Artillery 
Totals 



C. Nuclear Defense Against a Conventional Inv asion in the Center 
Region With Effects Limited to NAT O Territory 

If the Warsaw Pact attacked NATO forces with conventional Weapons 
and KATO could not hold, as a minimum level of limited 

consider using nuclear weapons in NATO territory J^l/^' 
of nuclear weapons to friendly territory might be less likely to lead to 
escalation thai attacking targets in East Gennany or other Pact countries. 

The following scenario illustrates the possible use of nuclear 
weapons In West Germany to repulse a Pact conventional attack. It is assum. 
that the Pact attacks In one to three thrusts, NATO forces are pushed back 
fr^ their main defensive positions, and the local force ratios are such th. 
hITo cannot repulse the attacks conventionally. When the Pact force, have 
Jtnetr'ed about SO kilometers (km) into West Germany. NATO --^1"%. , 

weapons, but only on the Pact divisions (assumed to ^^^^^^.^^.^^^^f, 
that ari tn NATO territory. NATO is assumed to have . ^^/^f ^^^f ^.^^ ^ 

0 to 50 km xone opposing the three thrusts, so only about half ^^'^^^^ 
dlvLion. would have to be defeated to reduce the force ratio to the point 
vhere the attack would be stopped. 
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If nuclear weapons were only uaed on Pact forces In Wtst Germany, 
the Pact could not respond with nuclear weapons against NATO forces unless 
they used theTTi on KATO" territory. The>' would either have to: (1) cease 
the attack (2) continue attacking conventionally by bringing in additional 
fo-ces (3) escalate the conflict by using nuclear weapons on NATO forces in 
KATO territory, or W combine courses of actior. (2) and (3). Their 
forces arc not as well-designed for limited discrete fire attacks as hATO s 
forces' and any Pact retaliation would appear to be a terrain fire attach 
over a 'large area. To deter such a response, NATO must have a survlvable 
theater nuclear capability, or be ready to use strategic weapons in the 
;.heater at this point. 

D. Nuclear Defense Against Invasion in the Center Region Using 
Discrete Fire 

The discrete fire conccDt has traditionally been the basis for 
nnaWrir.g our theater nuclear capability. The essence of thin concept is 
•.at'wc D,usl accurately locate and hit a target to destroy it. 
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The discrete target concept permits us to estimate the ttockpile 
ve vould need if ve could fight luch a war. Such a stockpile includes 
enough nuclear weapons for restricted use, llelted to KATO territory, if 
we decided to use thetn that way, Ve cannot count on fighting a prolonged 
nuclear war using thousands of tactical nuclear weapons. Thus, proyldin^ 
Dore weapons than needed to defeat the Varsav Pact vlCh discrete fire would 
not iaprove our capability. Other factors such as cc«mand and control :;.' * ■ 
limitations, destruction of our support means, and possible escalation of 
the conflict would do tnore to deteminc the outcooc of a war than Additional 
nuclear warheads. l^Z-S'^--- 



E, Nuclear Defense Against Invasion In the Center Region Using ■ 
Terrain Fire 

A massive Pact nuclear attack,, using terrain fire along- the 
entire Center Region front (that is, covering the area where cncaay 
troops are most likely to.be located with the lethal effects of air- 
burst nuclear weapons*) probably constitutes the toost serious tactic 
the enetny could use against our forces. We should assess our capability 
to deter such an attack. Such a capability would include longer range 
tactical delivery systems which could survive a Pact attack on our front- 
line forces and then be capable of inflicting unacceptable daanagc on 
Pact forces. Assuming they are properly deployed, our recommended 
Pershing and Lance systems should provide an adequate terrain fire 
capability. 

As shown in the table on page 6, the Pact has concentrated its 
nuclear capability in longer range, mobile missiles and rockets. These 
systems are relatively invulverable to discrete fire attacks because they 
would be far from the front lines and difficult to find. Terrain fire 
Is an option we should consider because it reduces the problem of locating 
targets. More important, we need to consider the terrain fire concept* to 
evaluate our capability to deter the Varsaw Pact. 



♦Includes an overpressure of at least 10 pounds per square inch 
(psi) , an initial gamma radiation dose of 500 roentgens (1,000 roentgens 
for a yield of less than 200 KI), and 11 calories per square centimeter 
of thermal radiation (50 calories per square centimeter for yields of 
more than 60 KT) . 
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By esttoatinp the tactical deplowent of KATO and Pact land 
forces ve can calculate the geographical area they would be 15kely to 
occupy in a conventional war-f if^hting posture and in a dispersed posture, 
n^w LmB 301 of the total area in the Center Repion is f^ultable for 
^iLaUng^chLued forces, so only that portion would have to be covered 
v^th terrain fire. The fraction of Pact and NATO forces that would sur- 
Vive various terrain fire attacks provides a measure of each side s 
retaliatory capability. 



In a conventional var-figh ting .posture, ve assume that KATO and 
the Pact would have over 602 of their forces concentrated in the first 
50 kl on Tach side of the front lines. Each -l^e would have -^-t 600 000 • 
troops in the area of the three thrusts and to a ^\>.TrllVr 
tible shows the initial forces and capabilities on each side in the Center 
Peeion and those remaining after linited terrain fire attack* by each . 
side Se attacks are restricted to the area of the three thrusts and to 
a depth of 50 kn froa the front lines. 

Initial Forces Capability Remaininp After 

«.d Capabilities a/ a Ltatted Terrain Tire Exchangee bj. 



Men (Thousands) 
Kuclcar Launchers 
Nuclear Warheads 
Lethal Area (Kn^) 



a/ Excludes tactical air. air defense, and strategic forces (Polaris 

TJsl^t^'lre based on a lethal area coverage (10 p.l) d-sraded 
15 t^e overlapping of multiple weapons and by those nuclear effects 
that fall outside the targe area (602 for a ^40-KT warhead). 
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If the forces vere concentrated as tbev would be for flghtinp a 
conventional war, NATO would have enough rcrtliatory capability to destroy 
45Z of the Pact's manpower using only a linited terrain fire attack. This 
should deter the Pact from using nuclear weapons against KATO forces in 
such a situation since they could not count on achieving a ma* or advantage'-.: 
by doing so. The table on the preceding oaee includes a first 5trike.;:-f''i;.''' 
by KATO to show that the Pact also has a retaliatory capability. ./ Y/i?"-*' 

.' v.* • 

In the nuclear terrain fire exchange considered abovt , t -e total' 
area covered by each side's terrain fire attack Is about 7,50f sq are i*.7a, 
or about of the total area of West Gerroany. Total civiliar ca ualties 
could be about five Trillion. The use of nuclear weapons, especially ter- 
rain fire« is not attractive in such a situation* However » terrain fire 
would use longer range systems nore effectively than discrete fire would 
for destroying Pact forces, and we need to consider terrain fire as well 
as discrete fire, to evaluate our theater nuclear deterrent. 

If both the KATO and Pact forces were in a disnersed posture to 
reduce their vuliicrability to nuclear attacks, fewer force? would he des- 
troyed in limited terrain fire attacks, since only abou: 157 and I'iX of the 
Pact and KATO manpower, respectively, might be in the first 50 km zone of the 
three thrusts. The Pact and KATO would, however, have additional troons 
along the front and to a greater depth. In a dispersed posture, we af^suine 
each side might have about 60* of its troops in the 0 to 100 km zone, along 
the--whole German front. With both forces dispersed and with unlimited ter- 
rain fire attacks using all tactical land force weapons, die results cou]H 
be as shown in the next table » 

. . Initial Forces Capability Remainine After an 

and Capabilities a/ Unllir.lted Terrain ^i re T-xrhanec 



Ken (Thousands) 
Kuclear Launchers 
Nuclear Varheads 
Lethal Area (Kjii2) 



a/ Excludes tactical air, air defense, and stratejilc forces 
(Polaris and MR/IRBMs). 

f NATO could not cover the whole front (about 750 km) with nuclear 
terrain fire to as great a depth as the Pact, but NATO forces could stil3 
destroy 202 of the Pact manpower in retaliation. On the other hand, the 
Pact could not count on gaining an advantage hy using such a dispersed 
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posture because in their view NATO aight attarV first vlth nuclear weapons 
to pre-empt a Pact terrain fire attack and destroy about 352 of the Pact 
manpower (more, if the attack occurred before the' Pact forces were 
well-dispersed). Even if the Pact believed that KATO would not strike 
first, they would have to consider the possibility of retaliatory U.S. 
attacks with strategic nuclear forces since terrain fire attacks to a 
depth of 80 kic (destroyinR as much as 25Z of Gerreany) would not necessarily 
be considered limited nuclear war. 

The foregoing analysis suggests the fcllowinp conclusions; 

1. A survlvable theater nuclear capability which could inflict 
unacceptable damage on Pact forces should deter the Pact fror. using 
tactical nuclear weapons. Terrain fire is an option to consider for • 
retaliation to a massive Pact attack which could destroy KATO's front- 
line forces. Terrain fire could cause more dansage to European society 
than limited discrete fire. However, we cannot reasonably expect a war 
to stay limited if thousands of nuclear weapons are used for discrete 
fire. 



Percent of Launchers that Might 
Maximum Survive a Terrain Fire Attack Along the 
System Ran^e Whole Front to Various Pep t hs 



Pershing 

Sergeant 
Honest John 
Tube Artillery 
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Theater Kuclear RequireiBents for the Center ReEio n ,J - 

■ ' ' ' J ■ . . ■ — \ 

We cannot plan to fight a limited nuclear war of long duratiJn, ;■ 
using thousands of nuclear weapons In either discrete or terrain flrev 
because of the vulnerability of nost of our warheads and delivery systems, 
the probable destruction of our support ©eans by eneny attacks, limitations 
on command and control, and, the great pressures to escalate the conflict. 
We need only enough nuclear weapons to be able to respond up to the point 
where continued limitation of a nuclear conflict vould be ver>' improbable. 
When additional discrete fire would do as ouch damage to European society 
as more effective limited terrain fire attacks, we should consider using 
terrain fire. 



Tactical Bombs . 
Hace 

Pershing 
Sergeant 
Honest John 
Tube Artillery 
ADMs 

Air Defense 
ASW Depth Bombs 

Total Kuclear Warheads 

Our theater nuclear capabilities are limited far more by our lack 
of adequate command, control, and support than by the aire of our nuclear 
stockpile. Considering these limitations and the competing demands em our 
resources, we do not need to maintain such a large stockpile in Western Europe 
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C. Allied Supnort 

Ue have committed ourselves to supocrt certaic allied u^.it^ and 
we should continue to do sc. At the sane time vp should reduce thr numher 
of borabs vith vhich we support each allied snuadrur. frcn about 1.1 tu 1 onr 
Xr^iz Equlpnient (UT) aircraft. We car.noc coui'.t on usinp tactical aircraft 
ill a nuclear war except in a pre-enptive stril;e by KATO, and one bomh per 
Ml aircraft is enough to cover such a Dossiblc hut ur.lihelv sltuatior.. 
Me should continue discussions vith out allies about Lcince, but defer a 
decision on support until we know. if the syster. works end whether vje will 
in fact procure It. Our detailed recorsaeaiatlons on support ceilings and 
ceilings for discussion with our allies are shown in the table on page 28, 

71. THEATER NUCLEAR FORCES IK ASI.\ 

A. Role of Nuclear W e a?>ons in Asia . 

We Tnaintain nuclear forces in Asia for n:^ brood objectives, 
first, we want to deter the use of nuclear vear>oi-.s bv the, Chinese.. 
Ue also wish to assure our Asian allies that we will use nuclear weapons 
iu their defense if the Chinese attack them with nuclear weapons. Second, 
should deterrence fail, we want e nuclear war- fighting option to defend 
against a Chinese invasion, Korea presents the worst threat of a major ^ 
invasion where we might have to consider using nuclear weanons. Unless 
the Chinese assist their allies with tr.asslve land forces, we should not 
have to consider usinr, nuclear weapons against the other Asian Conmunlst 
land forces. Our prograrcied forces can satisfy these tv»o objectives. 
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Current estimates of China* 8 nucleer ctpability are ahown in the 
next table. 

China's Kuclear Forces a/ '_ 

r{ 68 rf 72 ry 77 

Strategic Forces 

ICBMs, MMMs, and SLMs .• ^ISSc; 

Bombers . 

Kuclear Bombs and ASMs "^(- ■ ' " 

Air Defense Launchers 

Air Defense Warheads 

General Furpose Forces 
Kuclear-Capable Aircraft 
Kuclear Bonbs and ASMs 
Frog Hissiles 

Total Nuclear Warheads 



Kov that China has some nuclear capability, we cannot use nuclear 
weapons without risk of retaliation. .Even in a P«Wive "^i^'^' 
not be sure of destroying all of China's nuclear capability. With just 
Z"fev surviving weapons, the Chinese could destroy soae of our important 
bases, a^fields. and ports. Loss of these facilities could substantially 
reduc; our logistic and air advantages. Thus, there are offsets to the 
^litary advantage we might g^in from initiating the use of nuclear weapons. 
Moreover, the resulting deaths and destruction and ^^^^^ . 
political consequences could outweigh the advantages ve migt gs^^ 
Ling nuclear v«pons. Thus, there are potentially compelling ^^^^^Jj 
^d political reasons to .void the use of nuclear weapons except under 
extreme circumstances. 

The threat of a conventional Soviet invasion in Asia is small, and 
the Soviets' use of tactical nuclear weapons against. free Asian countries 
Js unlikely. Soviet interests 1» Asia are probably not important enough 
to risk using nuclear weapon, in United conflicts. .In any case, our ■ 
nuclelr ^tion^ against the Chineae should be adequate against the Soviets. 

B, The Threat to Korea 

The North Koreans have a force of about 281/000 men; the Chi«" 
could deploy about 650,000 i.en Into Korea by m70. "°"^'^"^!^„d. 
^nlnsul. probably restrict, the effective deployment of land f^''^" ('"J"" 
tag cooUes) to about one million (the maximum used during the Korean war) , 
hul the Chinese might allocate more troops to an invasion. China has 2.3 
^lUo^ ^en ta i»'.ctive land forces and about 100 million men for potential 

amy use. 
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The Chinese ttay also be limited by their villingness to accept 
casualties. In the Korean War, however, the CommuniBts suffered about 1.5 
sdllton casualties. The peak casualty rate occurred in April-Kay, 1951, 
when they lost 250,000 tdcu (killed, wounded, and captured) in five weeks, 
After that they fought for two more years and lost 600,000 iBore men. 

We often think of the Chinese ancy as a large mass of aen, thus as 
an ideal nuclear target. This concept is highly misleading because the 
Chinese apply the "aassed human wave" tactic in a very specific way. They 
nasB orJy when they find one of our weak or isolated company positions, 
preferably using a 6 to 1 manpower ratio. The Chinese do not need to con- 
centrate Dore than a few hundred oeters from the front lines since thev 
are not dependent on n>echanized equipment. Moreover, dispersing is to their 
advantage because it makes then less vulnerable to our artillery and air 
attacks. Their dispersal behind the front lines* is also consistent with 
our experience during the Korean War. Reconnaissance pilots were often 
unable to identify troops on the ground, althoueh other facts later con- 
firmed that the troops were there, 

C. Conventional Defense Against an Invasion 

The Republic of Korea (ROK) land forces alone should be able to 
defend successfully against a North Korean attack. Even against a combined 
Chinese/North Korean attack, it appears that they provide a substantial 
d*:terrent and a capability for initial defense. By furnishing equipment • 
to the ROK rear area security divisions,- we could Improve the manpower ratio 
of Chiness/Korth Korean forces to ROK/U,S. forces to less than 1.5 to 1 
(the ratio in 1951 when we stopped "a Comnunist offensive). Moreover, the 
ROK forces are more effective now than they were in the 1950s. Tnus, our 
conventional forces may be enough to stop a combined Chinese/Korth Korean 
attack, and we should not plan on necessarily initiating the use of 
nuclear weapons in this contingency. 

D, yuelear Defense Against an Invasion Using Discrete Tire 



If we could not hold conventionally against a Chinese /North Korean 
attack, we might use discrete fire with nuclear weapons against targets 
at depths greater than one or two fao in an attempt to inflict casualties 
at a high rate over a few days and destroy their will to fight. Typical 
targets for discrete fire would be coapany-sized units containing an 
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tvcr»gt of about 100 men, Betauac T!»ost coKprnnv-si ttd targets aore than 

one Vaa fror the front would be widely di5rcr»cd, ve could not find &ore 
than a fev hundred »uch targets In a fe^" days. By taalntalning about 500 
land force weapons ai^d tactical bo=bs, which would be sufficient to till 
50,000 soldiers, we can provide an option to inflict caauaities at a very 
high rate over i fcv days. Ve could not taV.e sway the ability of the;:; 
Chinese to continue an invasion by using nuclear weapons this way,VbUt. we 
tiight destroy their will to fight. -MM^ 

To take avay the ability of the Cninese to continue a deter- ' 
cined invjLsion, we would have to consider destrovlng a tBlllion or loore 
troops. To do this using discrete fire would require using 10,000 or 
nore nuclear warheads over a period of months, not days, assutrln^ we could 
locate that Mny worthwhile targets. Even if we could locate targeis, 
we would still not be sure of stopping a deterKlned invasion. Thus, we 
should not ca.lculate our requlre»cnrE for Korea on the assur:ptlon that we 
can destroy the war-fighting capability of the Chinese by using discrete 
nuclear fire tn an extended conflict. 

Kuclear Defense Against an Invasion Using Terrain Fire 

If we cannot hold aRalnst the Chinese conventionally, and if we 
cannot destroy their will to fight by causing a very high casualty rate 
with discrete nuclear fire, we eight consider using nuclear terrain fire. 
However, it would be terribly destructive because the eneny forces would be 
widely dispersed and we would have to cover all the terrain. 

We cannot count on destroying the var-fighting capability of the 
Chinese by uaing terrain fire to a limited depth beyond our front lines. 
The Korean peninsula is about 180 V=s vide near the I>emllitarised Zone (DMZ) . 
To provide terrain fire to a depth of 50 bn would require covering about 
9,000 square Van. For a greater depth of fire, the area would be proportion- 
ately larger. The ninabers of tactical nuclear bombs that would be needed 
for terrain fire of this magnitude are shown tn the following table. 

Depth of Fire »Axea Covered with 
Potential Coonrnmist on Peninsula Number of at Least 10 Psi 
Troon Casualties (Ka) a/ Delivered W eapons b/ (Souare Km) c/ 



*/ Fyongyang is about 150 km north of the DMZ and the Talu Kiver 

Is about 400 bn north of It. 
b/ Dslng a tsix of tactical bcrabs based on the current tactical bo 
"* itockplle, excluding about 500 with the lowest yields, 
c/ The total land area of Korth Rorea is about 120,000 square Van. 
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Using terrain fire to a depth of about AOO Vcn to gftt the maxiTaum 
Dunber of troop casualties, ve vould kill most of the 12 million North Korean 
civilians and probably sone friendly civilians as veil. This vould clearly 
be undesirable. 

Instead of using terrain fire from the front lines to various 
depths, ve could consider using it in the 50 to 150 Icrn rone to destroy the 
local reserves and supplies. Our conventional forces should be able 
to defeat a front-line force of 200,000 to 300,000 aen in such a situation. 



F, Interdicting Logistics to Reduce Supply 

An on-line force of about 300,000 North Korean?? and Chinese niRht 
require about 1,A00 tons of emniunltlon plus other supplies per day. With 
no interdiction, about 18,000 men would be needed to operate the transporta- 
tion system. If ve could keep all Mjor choke points (about 100) destroyed 
permanently, the Chinese could overcome the obstacles with about a million 
coolies to hand-carry supplies around the choke points. However, we pould 
not keep all major choke points destroyed, even vlth nuclear weapons. 

G. Theater Nuclear Reouiresents for Korea 

The above analysis suggests the following conclusions: 

1, We cannot count on defeating a determined Chinese invasion 
by using nuclear weapons, and we should not plan on using them initially, 
though ve should have concepts and contingency plans for their tise* We 
should improve the conventional capabilities of our allies and rely on 
them as much as possible to stop conventional attacks. 
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3. We could consider resorting to terrain fire, but only If 'oury-jjl 
conventional defense failed and the Chinese did not come to terras after 

had used limited nuclear discrete fire. Even then we could not be certain- 
of stopping a detenalned invasion, and we right kill as many as five • 
million Korth Korean civilians. If ve decided to xise terrain fire in Koreai 
ve could use high-yield strategic bonbs. 

4. Though we tnay use nuclear weapons in an Interdiction role, 
we cannot count on stopping an Invasion by interdicting loRlstlcs, and 
we should not stockpile nuclear warheads for this purpose* 

Our end-TY 68 stockpile' of nuclear warheads In Korea and the 
stockpile we recossaend for Korea In FT 70 are shown below* 

ry 68. Recommended for TT 70 , 

Sergeant * ■ 

Tactical Bombs, Honest John, 

and Tube Artillery 
Davy Crockett 
ADMs 

Hike Hercules 

Total Nuclear Warheads 

H, Peacetime Deployments to Korea 



III. MIX OF THEATER NUaEAR FORCES 

In developing and procuring new tactical nuclear weapon systetas, we 
should stress survlvable, longer range, mobile missile systems in order to 
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A. Tactical Bonbs 



B. Lov-Yteld« Tactical Alr-tcSurf ace Missiles (ASy«fi) 



C. 15 Stan Howitzers 
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ftillioQ nore than Chat required to ulntain Che current varheadi. 
D» Sergeant 

Subject to nepotlaticas vlth the Italians, v^e retunraend phasiiic 
out the Sergeant battalion in Italy in TT 70. We also retoinineDd phajtiap 
out the Sergeant battalion in Korea in TT 71 fcr an annual 6avlngs.\'pf , $6. 3 
million. We do not need Sergeant in Korea for lindted discrete fire^, and 
If we decide to use terrain fire, we can rely on air-delivered weapuns is 
Asia. Finally, ve recomaend retiring the Sergeant battalions in Cemany 
and the United States (starting in FY 73) when Lance is deployed, 

E. Lance and Bones t John 
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F. Atonic Denulltior. Munitioiis (ADMs) 

ADV.s are nuclear charges designed to delay ar. advancing amy 
by placing obstacles In its path. V7nile the military benefits of using 
ADMs can be sensitive to the timeliness of their release and we should 
keep a capability to use then foivard of our main battle positions, 
the possible severe reaction to .the first detonation of any nuclear 
device cautions against early use of ADMs except under the nost extreme 
circumstances. 

We have asked the JCS srod the Services to study an AD*! einplcy- 
went concept in vjhlch ve would cons.ider using ADMs primarily to the 
rear of the m&±n defensive positions in the event we are not able to 
defend conventionaly agaiast a conventional attack. Under this concept 
we would not plan on using ADMs between the borders of cnemj' territory 
and our ovn main defensive positions. In order to avoid usinp nuclear 
weapons if at all possible, ve would plan to test our conventional 
forces in the main defensive positions before using nuclear weapons. 
Then, If it appeared that we were not able to defend conventionally, we 
would consider using AKis (which, being defensive weapons, could be 
considered less escalatory than other nuclear systems) to help stop 
the attack. Thus, the primary region where we would cousider using 
ADMs would be in the area from about 25 to 100 km behind our initial 
main defensive positions — behind the place where we could first really 
test our conventional defenses and in front of the region where other 
nuclear responses would clearly be mere appronrlate. This eoncevt 
would not preclude the possible use of ADMs in other areas, such as 
along the main defensive positions rather than further to the rear, and 
it would be consistent v*lth our flexible response strategy and the new 
strategy adopted by KATD. 
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n*. CHEMICAL AKD BIOLOGICAL WARFARE FORCES 

A. Lethal Chemicals .' 

Lethal cheisicals can kill rAny unprotected trocps quicUly^ v Cas- 
ualties are very lov against protected troops, but the coobat effectiveness 
of troops tn protective clothing Is degraded. 

We estimate that the Soviets have atout 275,000 tons of lethal 
checical agents, conpared to about 35,000 tons for the United States. (The 
composition of the U.S. stockpile is ehovn In the table on papie 29..) For 
defense, ve have masks and, to prevent absorption of chemicals through 
the skin, some old individual protection suits and collective protection 
devices. 

In Soviet doctrine, lethal chemicals are usually considered in 
conjunction vlth nuclear weapons. The Soviets could escalate a conventional 
conflict in Europe by using nuclear weapons or chemicals, or both. Our 
theater nuclear capability helps to deter their use of nuclear weapons. To 
deter the Soviets from using cheni ca Is -alone , we must be able tc prevent thc= 
frons gaining a significant advantage fros their use. To do this -we need 
-enough defensive capability ' to prevent _a large number of casualties and an 
offensive capability to force the Soviets to take protective measures. 

Europe is the only area where ve need 'a deterrent agaipst the use 
of lethal chemicals. The Soviets seem intent on avoiding the use of nuclear 
weapons in limited conflicts In other areas and probably would also forego 
the use of chemicals. We have no evidence that the Chinese have a signifi- 
cant lethal chemical war-flghtlng capability. Our conventional forces provld, 
sufficient alternatives against other countries. 

For the defensive coraponent of our lethal chemical deterrent -in 
Europe, we need individual protection (maslcs and protective suits) for our • 
land forces and forward air bases, some warning capability, and protective 
shelters for forward medical tnits. Large numbers of warning devices and 
protective shelters would contribute to our ability to fight a prolonged 
war, but would increase our deterrent very little. For the offensive 
component of our chemical deterrent in KATO's Center Region, we need 
enough chemical capability to expose unprotected front-line trooTJS to e 
101 casualty rate per day for about 10 days of intense combat (equivalent 
to a 20 to 90 day war, depending on usage rates). 

For KATO's Center Region, the approximate additional 10-year costs 

for equipment and munitions (above our current inventories) to provide a 

lethal chemical deterrent, which would give us some war-fighting capability, 
are shown in the next table. 
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Additional 10-Tear 

Capab ility ^"St a/ 

: (In $ Millions) 

Defensive Protection for 11 U.S. Division Forces (DFs) 

and 5 Forward Air Bases S 400 

Offensive Capability for the U.S. and Allied Sectors lAO 

Total Costs ^ 



a/ Provides individual protection for troops and a in-day offensive 
capability at 750 tons per day. 

We should procure the additional equipment to provide a deterrent 
caoabllity for KATO's Center Region, giving priority to iinnrovenents in our 
defenses against lethal chenlcals. We recommend against procuring a 
chemical capabllltv to fight a prolonged var. Any extensive use of lethal 
chemicals v7ould probably lead to a nuclear war. We v.411 address our letha^ 
chemical needs for other KATO regions in the coming year. 

B. Incapadtatlnp. Chemicals (Including Riot Control Agents) 

We might benefit from using incapacitating chemicals in situ- 
ations where civilians are mingled with enemy troops and we do not have 
reasonable conventional alternatives. For such situations, we could 
benefit from improvements that would increase the duration of the effects 
now available with tear gas. However, we should not use Incapacltants which 
"nake people irrational and unpredictable. Nor should we use presently 
available chemical Incapacltants In ordinary combat against any enem>- 
forces because : (1) feasible conventional alternatives arc almost alwavs 
available, (2) we do not want to risk enemy retaliation V7itb lethal 
chemicals, and (3) we do not want to risk lowering the barriers to chemical 
warfare. 

For the post-Vietnam Baseline Force, we should stockpile a 30-day 
supply of tear gas for one DF with air support and one !-iarlne Expeditionary 
Force' OIEF). This Is enough for counterinsurgency operations. In addition, 
we should stockpile enough tear gas for civil disturbances. We should 
not increase our stockpiles of any other incapacltants until further 
research and development Is done on Improved agents. 

We recommend disapproving the JCS proposal to bm- a chemical in- 
catvacltatlng capability for all land and air forces at a 10-year cost of 
$440 million (excluding costs for research, development, and operations in 
Vietnam) . 
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I, Introduction 




In conjunction vith ajiaiieJ. rsviev of our various cilitej-y forces, 
I h£ve co:ipieted a concurrent reviev of our theater nuclear forces ajid 
their in-pli cat ions for U.S. defense progreizs. This zieinoranduii suraarizes 
the najor issues addressed in nj' reviev and presents the basis for 
reccrzjendaticns concerning theater nuclear forces. The tizLlng and 
appropriateness of presenting or advocating these overall policies to our 
Allies has not been addressed. 

In particular, I recc=send: 

1. The U.S. continue to urge the irprovezjent of a lUTO nonnuclear 
capability as tije prii^ary defense against nonnuclear esgression in Surcpe.i/ 

2, Theater nuclear capabilities be progra=:5a to help deter USSH 
initiation of nuclear vej-, to meet nuclear attacks, and to serve as ins'orance 
against failure of J^ATO's nonnuclear defense. In light of the increasing 
Soviet theater nuclear capabilities and their substantial chezi-cal varfare 
means, our ^respects for overcc=>ing ej:y naj.cr Soviet nonnuclear advantage 
v-itr. nuclear means are doubtful. 



ar 



i;. Continued reliance ut)on "e^-ernal" U.S. forces to cover targets 
v-ithin the USSH vhich threaten IX:rc?e; disapproval cf SACZUH's proposal that 
Kediun. Bange Ballistic Missiles O-S^Sls) be provided for this purpose, cj 

. Tj The Joint Chiefs of Staff endorse the maintenance of a nonnuclear option 
in Europe to meet "major norjsuclear assault*' (50-60 divisions vithin 3C> ^ 
days). However, they do net a^ee vith designating either nonnuclear 
defense or nuclear defense as the prisLarj- defense against nonnuclear 
aggression in Europe and they vould not associate escalation to tactical 
nuclear varfare only vith failure of ncr-iuclear defense. 

• 2j The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that except for deterrence of general 
var, reliance on external forces to achieve the desired theater defense 
options reduces the credibility of both the tactical nuclear and ncr^uclear 
options and that the presence cf substaJDtial nun^bers of h?.3Ms would 
irpress both Allies and the Soviets vith SACZUS's capability to counter 
the full range of the threat to Vesterc Turope. 
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5. Sucs-iiwUtiwr. zi: rershir.g rlzsiL^ zyzze-z as Teasicle fcr aircraft 
on r/jclear Q^-Licl-: ;^e£C■:iDn AJlsrt (Q?--.) tc prrriie a nore siirvivatle strike 
carazili-y ani ^o release aircraft fcr ot;;er rcles in vhich their inriere.^t 
flsMiz-ility car* be used zo advar.ta^e. 

Itj order tc irrrove cur "ur-serstanding cf tactical nuclear Vcir ar.i its " 
require^:en^s, I an; directing study cf the f cliovinr areas during the . ■:'*;■ 
ccr^ingyear: ' -.^^t- 

• I. Cc.T».wand and ccr.trol proced-ires and facilities required tc-.periiit 
decision nailers at all levels zo sake infcr-ed decisions for xhe selective 
and controlled use of theater nuclear fcrces. • V" 

2. Action required to perr.it a viarle trar.sltion fror. nonnuclear 
conflict to nuclear conflict on the ground. 



A. ?>elative costs and effectiveness of various alternative theater 
nuclear force postures in the ?ar East. 

3. Interaction of cher.ical and nuclear varfare and the deficiencies 
in cur current defensive capacilities against che-ical veapons. 

The r«rincipal U£ and allied theater nuclear delivery capabilities 
are s-~.ari2ed" in the fcKovlng ^a:les (Taile I and Table II). 
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II. rasis for the r.eccm-endatisr.s 

Our theoter nuclear forcesl/have iriportart relationships vith our 
strategic r/jclear forces cn the one hand and cur theater nonnudear 
capabilities or. the other hand. The reiaticnships raise a i3\r::ber of s&^ar 
is'siies of crucial relevance to U,S. plans and prograsis. Tne three principal 
issues have to do vith: 

1. Tne role of external strategic nuclear deliv-ery forces in the 
defense of Europe. 

2. The role of theater nuclear forces ir, the defense of Europe. 

3. The role of th5a^e^ nuclear forces in the ?ar East. 

I believe ve understand the first issue End its implications cuite veil; 
ve yncv a good deal about the second issue, but not enough; and ve require 
isore study of the third. 

A. KOO and Varsav ?act ?crces: Size, Control and Costs, 

i. Cpposin^ Theater Kuclear Capabilities 

Our theater nuclear forces face fcrr^idable and increasing Soviet 
theater niriear forces, especially in Z-urope. Measured in terns of nuclear 
capable deliver:/ systems cr nuclear varheads. it is clear that although the 
l-:e"st pczsesses nurjerical superiority in nany respects, a theater nuclear var 
in E^r-ope .tight involve large scale use of nuclear veapons by both sides, 

Moreover . despite the large uncertainties about the level and eilocetion. 
cf Soviet theater nuclear capabilities (only the nidpcints of ranges of 
•uncertainty are shovr. in this i=er.orar;du.T 2/) , it appears that the Soviets have 
sone significant superiorities too. 5"or example, the Soviets appear to have 



1/ Tne tern 'theater nuclear forces" is used to distinguish the forces 
"* involved frcr. intercontinental nuclear forces and sea-based nuclear 
forces, rneater nuclear forces include ground force (Arr^.- and Marine 
Ccros) and tactical air (iva%y and Air Force) r/jclear delivery systens 
and" supporting forces. They also include Jr./i-^3l<&i vhich cannot strihe 
in t er c ont in e n t ally . 

2/ ~or iDore detail reference should be nade to the Intelligence 

" Ass-ur.ptions for Plarj-.ing, KIE 11-2. KIE 11-S, IvS n-l^*, and KIZ 13-2. 
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£ VTCT.o^iT.cei s.z%'zr,Z2.zt in r/ir:.b=r: cf lej*t^ yield vreapDr.s, rrcvided ry 
their Z?./Mr3:': force. This appaj-enz &dvar.-:£ze is exaigeratez in the 'l&ble 
belov by the cniission of U.S. external forces vhich offset Soviet Ir.//'?.3'{£ 
I shall discuss the relation betveen exxer.nal forces ajid theater nuclear 
forces in the r.e>rt section cf this cenorandai. 



1/ Delivered by land varfare syste-s and navgj. air but excluding surface- 
to-air nissiles. 
2/ Includes Ato-dc Deriolitions. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that the "increasing Coomunist 
capabilities should serve as a conpeHiric reason for initiating 
quaJLitative irr^provements in JCA-TO's tactical nuclear posture and for 
considering quantitative improvements". 



Zrit ranres cf r/jcleer caps-cle iulivery £y£-^e-£ are as follovs: 



The west holds a substaiitial superiority in n'j.T.ber of aircraft ai all 
ranges, in intercontinental ri.£siles ani in dual purpose tube artiller:.-. 
Tne Cormur.istsj hovever, have a large nii-ber of rjedi'^T; range and interir;ediate 
range ballistic nissiles, and also possess larger n'lnbers than the V?est of 
r^ssile la-^'3chers in the 12-300 IM range categories. 

Thus, vith respect to strategic weapons the ccr^parison hangs on the 
relation of e>rLernal forces to the theater situation (vhich is discussed 
belov). With respect to shorter range veapons, the superiority of the V.-est . 
in artillery tube delivered veapons is satched against Communist superiority 
in tactical missiles. The Western superiority in hovitzers could count r*ost 
heavily if the use of tactical nuclear veapcns vere restricted to attacV.inc 
targets vithin a narrov zcne about the forward edge of the battle areas (ri5A), 
(although they vculd be unable to tai^e the longer ranged C"a=unist nissiles 
under attach)- ^- the battle were less restrained and deeper targets attac>.ed, 
the advantage could sving to the longer range, higher yield Corrs'^nist =:issile£. 
v:e con^-ider belov, in the ccr;?arison of alternative concepts for Irurcpean 
theater nuclear forces, the force structure ir.?lications of our e>n>ectations 
on the degree cf restraint lively to be observed. 



1/ Aisuning unrefueled lov level flight in ene.^' territory ajid including 
only the Soviet light bonsbers and fighter borbers estiniated to have 
nuclear capability (Erever, Beagle, Fitter, and Fishbed). 

2/ individual missile launchers or hovit zers. Excludes ADK teams. 
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The lethal area (v-ltr.in vhich $C- prrcsr.r of ejrposed personziel vill 
beco:::e pror.pi cE.£U£.lties) offers £. crude indicazion of the ns^riitude of 
the effects of deliverable cherdcal stoci:s cr. both sides, 1/ ignoring 
delayed effects,, and dovnvind effects. The lethal area. of deliverable 
toxic chexicals is 7,000 square rJ-les for the West, and 1^,000 square 
Eiiles for the CorjTiunists, Cornpariscn vith the lethal areas stated above- .' 
for nuclear veapons suggests that inclusion of cheitical weapons may 
offset the Western advantage in lov yield vea-cr.s (belov 60 kiiotons ) . 

An attempt has beer, made to exsrSne the interaction of cheniical;;|:-*.^;^ ■ 
varfare and nuclee^ capabilities. 3/ It proposes that ve provide :'''y-y'^-\ . 
adequate defensive cher.ical warfare capabilities but relatively snallV. v-. 
offensive cherJ.cal varfere capabilities. This appears to constitute 
the nost reasonable allocaticr. of resources at this tinie. Hovever, further 
analysis of the interaction of chezLical warfare and nuclear capabilities is 
required. Accordingly, I a.i requesting the Joint Chiefs cf Staff to include 
such analysis in their continuing study of tactical nuclear warfare. 

The cc-T.parison of opposing theater nuclear a.nd cheziical forces shows 
no decisive superiority for either side and indicates that both sides have 
very large weapons stocks. An ur^estrained theater nuclear war in E'^irope 
would therefore leave it devastated. Jro2 the European point of view it 
would be indistinguishable froz; general war, vith potential scrtalities 
ranging fron. 100 to l60 zsillion people depending upon the circur^stances of 
initiation of the nuclear exchange. It is in the context cf this threat that 
the role of theater nuclear weapons and the prospects for restrained theater 
nuclear war r.ust- be examined. In particular the notion of a nucleer war 
in which attacks are limited to itilitary targets and in which there. is no 
attempt to inflict civil dania^e vill be co'nsidsred and referred to. as 
"tactical nuclear conflict". 



2/ The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that this brief analysis does not 

adequately address relevant military considerations irjvclved in the esiploy- 
nsent of tactical nuclear/chezical capabilities, but no other analysis is 
presently available. 

2/ ACSCOK-72 study by CJCS Special Studies Group, dated April 20, 19=?. 



Control of Nuclear Weapons 



The Cost of the Approved Theater Kucleer Capabilities 



The Joir.t Cnief s of Staff do not believe that the isolation of nuclear 
attributable costs should be recnirec in evaluation of equipment 
requirements and they reconmeni that analysis of strategy, policy, aad 
weapons not include such cos"^e. 



B. Tne Role of Theater Jvuclear Forces in Europe 

recommendations on theater nuclear forces are linked to n^' .vievs- , 
on the relation between nuclear ani nonnuclear capabilities in Zurppey. 
I have discussed the prospects fcr a r.£jor nonnuclear defense of Surcpe 
in riy Fjemorandu.- on I?A?0 force structure. The essential point about- .whe - 
relation betveen the -vc hinds of capability is that, since the Cocbunists 
possess large scale theater nuclear capabilities, and theater nuclear 'var 
vould be tvc- sided, our ovn theater nuclear forces car. not serve as an 
acceptable substitute for the ability zo defend Europe vith nonnuclear 
forces against a Soviet nonnuclear attack. 

Tnere are, however, various reasons for retaining a theater nuclear 
option in Europe. There is by nc jLsans agreement vithin the KATO Alliance 
cn the various p-i^r-poses cr their relative in:porrance. The differer.w vievrs 
on this subject were revieved in last year's nenicrandui: on the Hole of 
Ivuclear Forces in 1\AT0 strategy, and the situation has not changed 
significantly. 

To suErsarize last year's discussion, the governnients of our aain \ 
European Allies (U.K. , rSG and France) seen: to believe that deterrence l'*^^ 
of ■ aljTjost all resort tc force can be achieved by maintenance of stocks of 
nuclear weapons and a declaratory policv of insiediate use of such weapcns 
in response to aggression (even though the political leaders of the Vest 
vould aljsost certairJ.y not authorize such response to the lover levels of 
aggress ior^ The attitudes cf these ga\^em.'sents on both theater nucleajr 
force structure and strategy reflect this position. This is also reflected 
in ICATC's current strategic guidance l/, vhich plans to use nuclear weapons 
very quickly in any but the aost linited of r:ilitar\' engageaients vith the 
Soviet Union. Their ersphasis on this theory of . deterrence also caiies then 
skeptical about the diesirability of irjproving Alliance nonnuclear 
capabilities 2/ and vith respect' to some cf our Allies (and SACEUK also) 
results in pressure to increase theater nuclear capabilities. 



1/ KZ 1^/2. 

2} Their attitude is also related xo their beliefs about the feasibility 
of a major nonnuclear option, as I have indicated in r^* Ee.'scrandu.T on 
IJATD force structure. 



1 certainly accept tbe i=?ort2jice of deterrrence. especially in 
^-jrcpz, D-Jt 1 cannot accept deterrence based 02 nuclear threatE ac a 
^^^^fl^'^'^^r^):^":"-:^ '^^ the etilirv^ tc tsie action vitb no-u^lear 
-.rces. 0-^ rorr.iaaole strategic and theater nuclear forces na}:e it 
r.^t-"-^y ur._ii:€j.y that the Soviets voulc, vith pren^editaticn, launch a 
3^££ive £-tac.-, nuclear or ccnver.tioncl, at Western Europe. But our 
f"'?':* ff'' e^^'P^^^ences sbov that na.ior confrontations vlth the 

wcyie. Union can happen even vithout a Soviet decision to engac- ir! all- 
cu. a.taci: on V.estern I^jrope: and these crises also in us t rate "our need 
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zo be &bie to tal-ie actions short .vuclear vet. To h&ve to choose 
betveen the extre=es of inaction £:il r.ucleEr var in a crisis would iispose 
seve-*- st-air.s on the i:r.ity o:" the P^lt^.ce, Actual resort to r/jclear 
vea-oo-s, ever, if the original inze'Z vere to use the.T: in a higniy 
restrained vay, vould entail high ris>£ of escal&ticn to a theater- 
vide nuclear var; or" to general var vhich would destroy much of vhat 
we vant to defend in Europe. 



I also believe that continued enphasis cn theater nuclear 
response as a rcainstay of 11^10' s defense vill, in the long ri:n, 
st2:£nr^hen the tendency for our Allies to seek independent national, 
nuclear caTsabilities. Although the i=edlate practical decisions 
facing the* Alliance in the -oast have concerned the choice of appropriate 
norjnuciear actions, it has appeared that influence in the affairs 
o-^ the Alliance v-as related to operational control over nuclear 
veapons because of llkTO' z strategic concept, and the character of 
the discussion about it. 

There is no question about the importance of nuclear veapons 
in protecting the security of I^CToy>e, Their ir::?crtance is 
reflected in'the large increase in nuclear veapons dispersea to 
lurope. This is shovn in the table or. the folloving page. 



However, I believe that the prir.cip=l nuclear role sho-ald be playei, a. 
it has been is the past, by the strategic nuslear forces of the ifcited 
. States, based outside of Surope. 

Theater-based forces, nevertheless, cas be useful i^i several vays. 
As E supplenier.t to e>rtern£l strlJie forces they nay add to the effectivenes 
of -DtOT deterrence of rvajor Soviet aggression and Ciir coverage of Z>aro"D££:: 
threat targets in general v.-ar. In this rcje they reust be corpared vith 
our external forces in tsrr.s of cost arsd effectiveness. Our theater- based 
nuclear veapsns alsc ser\^e as insurance against a cajor failure in the 
n:?nnuclear defense of Europe by d€n:.*ing the Warsaw Pact the prospect of 
a meaningful victory in such a case. It oust also be observed that the ' 
presence of substantial nuclear forces in Z-urcpe is taker- by our Allies 
as additional evidence of the strength and firmness of our cosititaent to 
the defense of Europe, 

Vith these functions in r>ind I shall proceed to consider several 
alternative force structure ob^iectives for our theater based nuclear 
forces. 



C. Ai-.ern^-.ive Concepxs for Central r-^-o?e 

. ^.r ^^rn— .»n"£"^o"« on theater nuclear forces for 

^ %-^=v-: 'o'sT-'^-e'^ve tl^eyn.tive concep'-s as force struct;=re . 

Tneater Increment for General Var (Ko tactical Kuclear C^i|j)| 
9 Tr,» Tactical Kuclear ir.££se.-2ea- •• .;,4v-*>.-i 
f ■ S-non Tactical lJuclear 3attle (Say or So) ■ : 



5. 



rr.e al-.ernatives vary v-t.^ -f.^f":^;:, ;!!%•; .v,, ^.^aear v-^- tbey 
n-.cle.r veapor.s ^y^P"!':-^;' :o:45.Ic"or other constraints ^nier_ 
are e>?ectea ".o '-S'- r-'^J:"^;..: n.^^ force struct^;^e, effect ive- 
vhici the v-ar is e>rpectea -.o fcr each of the 

ness, and cost i^^^^^l^^J^];^:^ ^os. of'the preceding one 
concep-.s. The forces for eacn c„ .-...^i-.»-ua .^^^^.^.^ ^.gr each 

ir.-the iistir.5 abcve, ylus a.-: :"*-cve-= v^osrsr. for theater ' 

cor.cep-. --;^-J,^!!^=f-|Xc-i. 15=6 to FX 1970, 
nuclear forces for Cea-ra-i. t.~J?., 

1. She Increaent for General 'user 

.r- ^-r-.eE- -o5-uireaents are prijsarily oriented 
Under this concep-, ACi- ^^--s-^^^/^^jriTctTsabilities. Ko tactical • 
— ov-ard '=ei:ir.£ a contribution to. Eeneral .-a- capa.i-i . _ . 

;-a;^eL- ca^a-;ility is specifically proviae... 

^e role of ^^ed^Cc^and lurope J^) ^ f-Se^^^S-SS! ' 

Tvrooe. To perfcm these tasjis, AC^ rec^-es, 

"x. coverage of ccn^-ter-E^^c^ea. threat targets, includi., SAC.UP.'s 
Scheduled Prograri. 

2. Scse nuclear delivery aeans v^.n v.«.- to 
groimd forces, 

. ^.,-!rVv the silitary situation in ACZ, 

3. Adequate me^s ^ ^^f.f.'.J^^^l.S infor=ation upon vhich to 

rasfthfdefiSo?. ^^^^^^ 

. determination of ^/^.^ ^^Jt^ ^ ' 

:recSnhrs^Xcl\r:4:rai":a::-ir-irnecessary to consider, therefore. 



zr.i £>-er.t zo vr.ich the apprcved e^nerr.S-l forces vlll satisf-/ ACZ 
rgcuirenier.ts ir. the future, and tc j-udte ACZ reouirezients for l-^if/'s 
ETid shorter range nuclear striate forces in the light of that analyst 



I have exaniined the contribution cf programed U.S. e>:ternal fo-De^ 
the a^taci: of tiise- sensitive targets in 1572. This is the earliest" 
daze at vhlch ve could field substantial n-jabers of !*?.3'-s in ACZ. The 
table on the follo'..-ing pa^e shovs the e>rDected numbers' of Surviving re-eax-v 
vehicles that could be assigned tc tiji-e- sensitive -ilitary targets 
threatening Zurope and the U.S., and the resulting da-iage e>n5ectancie£.. 
As in JSC?- 70, less urgent rdlitar>' targets are covered by aircraft or 
air to surface rdssiles. 
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ri-L-.r 3::-i:c'ij::n:s D:~-.iiAL Kissr-Z ro?crs, 191^ 




i.-rc-«-e Ts^esenf'v a-DX>roved for our strategic 
^fie c.^.^a--o. --m be able to achieve wery high • 

forces or ^^^^"^^ .-J'^^^-'-l^I^'t ^ist of the sort that appears 
e>^_ ^a. s at -oartic-Jlar . the introduction of multiple 

,re.-.ly increase the capa^-ilities of o;ur-n.ss^e fo ces --^^-^^^ 
assises tha". ve respanz af-wsr a= a.-aci. in v._c_ .a. uao Tf-o „.<-.st our 
u E. i:dlitErv targets, incluims =»« .na^ -tOO =.<._.s„ e- 

er:;;c;L;cy"araLIt hard 1=3-: aa-.nc.ers after ve have s-us.ainei a« .. 

^ operation al factors (Soviet a.d ^^^-^^^^J^^^ ,^.tee. 

to the esti.-:iated So\riet Hard ICS-: forces. 
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£ttE.s>: iiivolvis£ the expenditure scst or all cf the missiles at the 
sites. ■ The possibility of laore ror=.id£ble Soviet threats in the 1970' s 
and their icplicE-tions for o^jr Swra^e^ic offerisive forces is discussed 
la ttemoraudim on Strategic Offensive and Defensive ?orces. 



It is argued that the H?.3tM vill complicate the enes^-'s targetir.g problec 
and viUL be able to strike the targets threatening Europe nore rapidly than 
external forces. However, the external forces already ccciplicate the 
enei:;^'"' s problem sufficiently, and the Polaris and Kiniitenan systems could 
probably destroy the threat to Europe faster than MRE^ls, considering 
realistically ACS's command-control problems and cccnmunicatioa delays. 
Moreover, accuracy imprcrvenents in our external forces expected in the early 
1^70' s vill make them much more adaptable to SAC2UH's constraints policy. 

It is also ergued that h-RB^-ls under SACZUR's concand- vill give our 
Ihiropean Allies greater corifidence than they nov have in the credibility 
of KATO's strategic deterrent. The premises underlying this claia appear 
to be that some portion of the strategic deterrent must actually be on 
European soil in order to be credible, and that our Allies vill believe 
that the United States vould be inclined to release theater nuclear force^ 
more quickly than external strategic nuclear forces if C03<US and the Soviet 
heartland had not yet been attacked. Jf/ I reject both premises and I doubt 
that ovT Allies set sufficient store la them to persuade their governments 



The level of s-wee.=y sta-.e p£c.c-^i.T;e Q?A fcrce sho-uld be he?-. i:j 
balance vlth the rest of the ACS pcsvore.- If the USS?. a".£cked ACI 
c-o-JLid forces before they de?lcyei fror. their casernes, the re=i£ini.-i£^ 
ACI g-o'^-id forces vo^^d be capable orJly of ve£> ar.d desultory opposition 
to th» advarice of Conr.-jr.ist gro-and forces. Iver. if ACE QK^. forces ' 
succeeded in destroying every one of their zargets (virtually all of vhicn 
are a-'-'^"' e'ds)' the relatively msca'-hed Communist grouna arnies voa^c 
T-e-a-'c '-ee to overrun Western Europe. Tnus, under conditions of surprise 
It-^a-y Co-T/^-ist prosDecrs vo^old be little affected by the magnitude of ■ 
AC^'s Q.^ ^orce. On the other hand, once ACE ground forces vere alertec* 
ar^ deployed out of their barracks into a less viilnerable posturej^enersj,;' ■ 
D-os^ects for destroying ACS ground defenses 'zy massive nissile attack . 
vould be reduced and enemy ground forces attempting to overrun Europe^. ^ 
vo-uld have to banh heavily on air support, vhich could be 1 Erg sly desuroyec 
bv a suitable QPJ^. force. In this Instance the Q?A force cc-^d ccntrisute 
vUallv to ACI's v-arf ichtin^ capabilities. Accordingly, I conduce tnat 
a't-o-ak'- it is essential to provide an adecj^iate Q?A force c^xng periocis 

tension or conflict vhen ACS gro™ forces beccn^e core surv^vacle 
through deplo>'TTient to the field, the size of the Q3A force m nomai 
peacetime is not nearly so crucial- 



Xj Trending coir^iiMetion of their reviev of a Q,^ Pershing field tes. f^r^ _ 
^ yeSS Syslems Evaluation Group study on QHA ?f ^^-^5, the uoxnt Chie.s 
of Staff consider it premature to reach conclusions 

«ov-ve- ^'ith expected in^^r overrents PershiJig appears to be so nucn be.t 
suited to tteV^tas. thai tactical aircraft that I consider the centra 
tnrust of conclusions to be valid. Of course, they can be revised 
as more information becomes available. 



d. Situatioa Reporting 

T*rM= p-ovision of inf orriEtiorj to decision majiers during e crisis, a 
ncnnuclekr var, or a limited nuclear conflict is a critic£j.ly iiiportaat 
function because of the risics of escalation inherent in najor confrontatio 

Jj /jLthou^h our target acouisition nay not pinpoint enough targets for 

effective discrete fire, it does not appear that future developments i 
airbcrne side- looking end ao^-ing- target- indicator radar, signal 
intelligence and other meazis ziay provide a good assurance of Imoving i 
the eneny attempts to disperse suddenly. 
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2. Tne Tactical I^uclear Engagement 



tb« suffer defeat ii, J, ^ttJl^Jl'f-''\^'> ^^f ""=1^=^ weapons rather 
nuclear demonstration, ho^vS t^^,r "°"=^T I^°Ponents of 

weapons, to avoid bo?h the ^elt clvilil^^-f "^""'"^ 
«d the Impression that we five i^i^ll^!? oaaage froa high yield veapons, 
for the preceding concept ^in'S^eT^riie 'ylTllV^k..'^^ 



3. Tbe Short Tactical Nuclear- Battle 

ll^i^ed^nurLT^ii^'i^r^^^^^^ ^'^fr ' -and 

Soviet nonnuc^eaTlttS ^ ^ " ^""^'^ °^ ^ avervhe3j»iBg 

successful rItc no^uc^^Ir L^ens. "^e-n.^^ ^J'v ^""'^^^ *° ^^^^ 
ground forces on both siSs thr^.^+f?^^ deployment of the 

the intensity of the i^itiL I-flt tactical nuclear var, aad 

one to three day ^eriS >^j%e ' o^*'" ^''^ 

only lo.. yield tactical J^T^^^l^T^^^l^-^i: ' 1^^^^^,^ 

I^~^^^72rcJCS special Study Group. 

£/ Such Qeoonstration mieht 1>- *_ ^.^ ■ . 

conflict scenarios defictefi f^^i^ ^ the initial stages of the nuclear 
July 1961.. aepictea an Anny Project Id. which vas published in 



E ?&'jse Edcht be enforced vhiie reser-.-es .i=.ve= up to the Trent to resume 
the battle, vhich vouid subses'jer.tly be fcurht free a cisuersea postiire' 
to iiiniruize casi:£.lties . Even against dispersed troops on" or near "the front 
the use of high yield weapons iz biaiiketiig attacks might continue to * * 
produce high casualties. The possibility of such use vlth the attendant 
collateral damage and ijicentives to further escalation, would be a 
destabilizing influence in tactical nuclear war. 



If the concept worked as intended, it vould provide a capability to 
force at least a pause in a nuclear or nonnuclear attack, vithout the hea^•^• 
civilian taz^e characteristic of less restrained nuclear conflict. Kovever 
deficiencies in target acquisition isake it difficult to rely on lov yield * ' 
nuclear veapons. In heav^' air defense envirocsients we vill have poor target 
aco.uisition ability beyond line cf sight fron the front lines. 2/ Conaanders 
in tactical nuclear war will therefore feel strongly impelled to resort to 
terrain fire vith large yield weapons in place of discrete, aijaed fire with 
lov yield veapons. The lack of good target inforciEtion cay also tend to 
^increase the level of violence once tactical nuclear war has begun. Kev 
reconnaissance systecis Bay offer *i=proy:eiDents in target acquisition 
capability, but they vill have to be evaluated in terms of their cost and • 
effectiveness in both nuclear and' ncnnu clear environasnts. 

**. The Tactical Kuclear Caapaiga 

This concept aims to provide enough tactical nuclear capability to 
fight for two or three weeks, assuming that ACS ground forces succeed in" 
dispersing sufficiently to hold their casualties to levels perritting the 
conduct of a coherent campaign and that the conflict does not escalate to 
general war. As discussed in greater detail in Annex B, it is uncertain 
that these are valid assumptions. 

Tne time limit for this concept is set by the availability of supplies 
in forward dispersal stocks, since the enemy could target our lines of 



1/ This estimate is based upon Prefect 23, and the TAC NUC-65 war games 
in vhich about 200 and 260 warheads were employed per corps. 

2/ The TAC KUC-65 report states that only ten to fifteen percent of 
potential targets are likely to be detected in good visibility, and 
only a third of these recognized as to type of target. 



ca--=-^.i=a-.icr. in the -cc^Licatior. ^c^^J^ ^ 



nL;o=r;; reserves. Tnis ^.er.bility constitutes a.n incentive to 
rscaietion. To rea^edy it voxid invoive dispersing rear stocis to 
IZ^l^ s^all depots, a-^d providing appropriate anc survivable 
connsunications to control their distribution. This vould i»ply »ajor^ 
C^e^ses in personnel, eq^.iT:^ent. real estate and construction in ACT, 
that are not included under this concept. 



J .-...y \''w-" 



toder this concept ACE is to achieve a 
i: .v.. level for two or three weeks, (perhaps longer ^ 

^■^ at the ^^'^^^'r^^^''^- logistics deBOts). If we managed the 

f ^.rirtrnuci;L^vL-1^1?er^^-^" ene^/this concept could enable 
IcHo d^^^ea? ?ne «e«r;-ithout having to escalate higher, but there ere 
.♦several major imcertainties. 

It is not' certain that ACE can'efftct a suitable ^^^keljltf " 

casualties may also be large because "^f^f °;^!fetf ;o-^^^^^ 

vith cities. If^ne f"?^ ^ doubtful that the conflict can. 

in an engagement o* unis aecti-i-. j.v j.a 
remain limited to the tactical level. 

5. The Brtended Tactical Kuclear War 

Under this concept ve voul4 prepare for tactical --1^; ^ 
continue at varying degrees of intensity for as long as three o fo 
with casualties in the '^-7%-°^^ he necLsary to 

^ :^!:LirSi;tl{s TJ^leVt^^o survive in a nuclear war. 
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A capability to conduct sucb aa extended vsr vo\ild therefore require 
a major increase in tactical capabilities over current programs. (One 
stucj'' suggests a requirement for over 20,000 nuclear vaxheads l/.) 



This concept represents a much greater increase in cost than do the 

previous ones. It is subject to the saae uncertainties as the Tactical 
Jvuclear Campaign concept, but laore sc. In particular, considering the 
escalators'- pressures that sees liiely to build up over time, it appears 
highly questionable that nuclear ccnflict could remain constrained at the 
tactical level iox the period of time assumed. 

• 6. Conclusion 



The table on the folloving page sunanarizes the cost of current 
U.S. theater nuclear prograns in support of Central Europe and the 
costs of the five alternative postures. 



1/ As postulated in the An^y Project Oregon Trail report of February I965 
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The greatest difference is betveen the concept for Extended Var'^'MLd 
the others. The currently approved program is approximately the saae: "as -the 
Tactical Kuclear Cejipaign concept in terms of the" weapons and delivery ' 
systeins provided. Tne principal difference betveen then is the additicaal 
expenliture for ijaproved situation reporting, vbich is desirable 'under 
all concepts. 



I as unconvinced of our ability tb maie the transition froiL nonnuclear 
to tactical nuclear var vithout und^jly pre;judicing our tbility to hole in 
a nonnnclear defense. Another problen in tactical nuclear var is that 
as the battle lengthens, the incentives to disregard constraints on weaison 
yields, depth of strike and percissible collateral deisage \riu be 
strengthened by unsolved probleics of target acquisition, aoveaent of the 
front, and the groving importance of targets in the cccznuaications zone. 



3. We nov have in approved 'pTCsrei2S for ACS, adequate nuclear weapons 
and deliver^' systens for the concepts up to ejid including the tactical 
nuclear cssipaign, vith the possible exception of high yield weapons to be 
employed against ground force targets in general v-ar. I bid asking the 
Chief of Staff, Amy, to study the need for such weapons in conjunction 
vith a broader study of the transition fros nonnuclear war to nuclear war. 

k,' I reject the concept of the Extended Tactical Nuclear War as a 
basis for force structure plaining because cf its high cost, dubious 
feasibility, and i^s yery high probability cf ters-inating in general war, 

5. I believe that currently approved prograns give us a capability 

to isplesent at least the Short Tactical Nuclear Battle Concept. Designing 
our forces to meet this objective perrnts "as to continue to deter Soviet 
use of tactical nuclear weapons during nonnuclear conflict, to engage in 
a ceaonstrative use of tactical nuclear veap:::ns, to fight a short tactical 
nuclear engaged battle, and to perfon:. theater tasks in general war. 

6. Although I approve, in principle, the provision of finely graded 
options between low level conflict and unrestrained general war, our 
understanding of tactical nuclear var is insufficient to deterndne whether 
or not the Tactical Kuclear Carpaign Concejyt should be established as a 
force structure objective. I have noted that approved prograjns approximate 
in -size and composition the esziaated reauirements for this concept and 
reccoaend that they be continued but that no additional requirements be 
approved on the basis of achieving a capability for the Tactical Nuclear 
Carspaign concept pending resolution o'f the present uncertainties regarding 
its feasibility, irs desirability, and its weapon and support requirenents. 
Specifically I see nc basis for increasing the nunsber of nuclear weapons in 
Europe beyond currently approved levels. ^ 2/ 



/ 

'/ 

i. All of ^-^e ti*-erna.xive£ ccriLtinTet vculd benefit frcs i^r^oved 
situEtioE reporting. I aa: asi:in£ the JCS to consider the suggest ions 
presented in AC2C0r;-72 and to propose suitable i=iprc7veaents in our 
capabilities, 

U. Theater Nuclear "Warfare in the Tar Sast 

While ve understand only inperfectly the implications of tactical 
nuclear conflict in Europe, , ve knov less about such implications in the ' 
Far East. In part, this is because ve have focused oux tactical nuclearV'-; 
studies to date primarily on Europe. • ' 

Since too little is knovn about our nuclear requirements in the Far^'. 
East to drav concrete conclusions at this time, the follovir^g para^aphs ' 
are devoted to sketching problesis that are El.re£cy evident end* to raising 
questions that ve vill seeh tc answer in the ccciing laonths. 

We face tvc essentially different threats in the Far East: The Soviet 
and the Chinese Coisfiinist . The nuclear arised USSR ground forces could 
strike strongly into Korea but hardly anyvhere else for lack of transport. 
Kovever, the Soviet IR3^':s can reach out a good distance and their aircraft 
could deploy into China or North Vietn£:i. The folloving table illustrates 
vhat .could be the opposing US/U3S?. nuclear capabilities in this region by 
H+30. Of co-^se, both sices can reinforce these means with their inter- 
continental deliver:/ forces. In fact, a nuaber of targets in this region 
are covered by the Strategic Air Corsand. 

opposUiS US/U33K iruciZA?. CAPA3I1ITIZS t;-2 tat. east, H-^3G±/ 
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„ c rleET-v nts tr.e ?re=o:i-!'-"-e " -"r^. -,o rtise questions 
t'oe b.S. s.:periorl-.y " ea are excessive. 

Tf/co^-eirLi^'-^ "^"^^^ ^^"^^ 

strongly inn^^it Soviet « . ^^^^^ 

Ch^^ese Cc^-'.ists pose ^^fa^e^ have acbieved a 

receSl/^o^e^ - -I^r ^irU.^f ^TissiL"^-- 
""if ^n4:ta^:.mt "o^^ --^-%:;erof ^o^^^-^ers on 

'--^=^5.f ^^.;^;ssi-ky have by 1570 a fev fl^-/-^;^:,^. of so=e 290 

(vhica Tt-'v ,„-u-,PTin'» If^mcnec mssixes. , ,;eeis« lively to 

rf/o;ir^-sIo?vfap=ns (up. to 200 ^ -\rg^570:es^.at tne Ci-^ese 
t*7oSo;-;vaila.le, ^ne foUo-^-- T^g, i970^_i. ter« o. 

f^-st -=^ear posture ^^^2^^, t,-pes that tne Cheese 

'.'J^^fs^rS^SCel'op W these dates. 



The acvest oC & Chinese CG=zrjr.Lr' nudesjr captsility ca:: htve serious 
repercussions throughout the Tejt last. Under nuclear blacbnaH, neighboring 
countries aay become core prone to accc=io^E^e to Chinese Ccz=:uaists vishes 
and less liXely to call on the U.S. for support. 

In the event that a cajor Chinese Ca=ur.ist aggression in Southeast ' 
Asia indicates that the U.S. JLight have to face a decision to use nuclear 
weapons, it is clear that t)ie decision could be tal:en oore deliberately, than 
a similar decision against the Soviet Union in rurope. The terrain inVinany 
areas of the Fax East would slow, the pace, of a Chinese attack, particularly 
in the monsoon half of the year, vben the rain soaked road net can carry only 
.a third as aanj' forces as when dry. During the dry season U.S. ana Allied 
aircraft can cover the road net, largely unimpeded by weather, reducing 
traffic sharply at that tijne too. In fact, while recognizing the deaonstrate 
capability of the Chinese Cccsunist Arsj' to aove without dependence upon 
existing road nets, I consider it questionable whether the approaches into 
Southeast Asia would peraiit the Chinese Coscunist to intervene massively 
enou;;b in Vietnam or Tnailand to overwhelm our conventional capabilities. 

Although choke points in the linited road net in this region woul- .e 
good nuclear targets, there are not maziy other attractive nuclear targets 
in the area. Considering the vulnerability of our relatively few airbases 
in i-he region, we night well be giving up our superiority in nonnuclear air 
power if we escalated the war by striking the air fields of an enesj' who 
had even a few nuclear weapons, unless we achieve virtually ccEplete 
effectiveness in our initial strikes. Purthernore, the forested terrain in 
Southeast Asia and the enezo*" propensity for light equipment, dispersion, 
iTifiltration, ceriouflage and night aovenent could reduce considerably the 
advantages norsally expected in eaploying -^uclear weapons against ground 
forces. 

In the long run, there is a danger that nuclear developasents in the 
Far Sast may foU-Ow the pattern experienced in Europe about a decade earlier. 
Immediately after the end of "World Var II the U.S. protected Europe with 
atordc bombs, cjuch as it later sought to protect Asia with its .icassive 
retaliation pronouncement of 195^ • Today there are proposals tha^ we cust 
rely on tactical, nuclear weapons to handle the "inassive Chinese Amy" in 
a rLanner reriniscent of that envisaged when the Soviets acquired a counter- 
vailing strategic nuclear capability end ve deployed tactical nuclear 
weapons to defend Europe against the "massive Soviet Arniy". Many of our 
problems in Europe today are a result of having oversold a nuclear defense. 
In order to gain a better basis for decisions concerning what nuclear 
capabilities to provide in the Far Zcsz, I as a.sking the Joint Chiefs of 
Si.aff to evaluate the relative costs and effectiveness of various 
alternative theater nuclear force postures in the Far East. 



Our stiriies have not progressed to the point of deveiopiug the 
detailed, time phased, end costed program needed to aeet essential 
requirenents. In its absence I shall express isy current views about 
specific proposals. 

I. Nuclear Delivery* Systesis ; 



2, Kuclear Stoc}:piles 

Az)y effort to compute stockpile rec'LLirenents for tactical nuclear 
v-ETfare is beset by a' number of" uncertainities. Nevertheless, as discusse 
above, current prograns ia support of H>jrope appear to pro\-ide sufficient^ 
vea-Dons to conduct as long a tactical nuclear canpaign as seens feasible i 
that region under current circumstances. And subject to further study on 



17 Capable of firing both nonnuclear an£ nuclear varheads. 
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the ?ar Zast, there appear b-- to be c=re thtji eao-osb veaoons for that 
region as veil. Tnus, the size of c^- stocVplle doe£ iot, at this time, 
appear to Itdt our tactictl niiclear caTJabilities. 

The availability of nuclear materials has increased to the point 
wnere it no longer constitutes the governing constraint on the size of 
the theater nuclear stockpile. (A decision to ujQdertaie a substantial 
anti-ballistic riissile program co'^d change this.) The major constraint 
nov appears to be the cost of delivery systess and of varhead fabrication i*- ' 
perticulerly the latter, since Bost theater nuclear delivery svstems hive^' '' 
already been bought and the costs of projected changes vhich should beV/-^?.- ' 
attributed primarily to nuclear deliver^' catiabilities are relat^ve^y g^-^i 
la this regard the fabrication costs of tactical nuclear varheads * ■ 

previously sched^jled for production during the next six years vere as ^o^ovs 



Tjje U.S. clearly -hfi-s the predcninsjice ii: Eis-ss-casuiilty-proaucing ire&ns 
In fact, the U.S. superiority Is so great as to raise questions concerning 
vhetber oirr verhea^ deployaents in this area are excessive. Tnese 
questions become stronger vhen consideration is given to Hov veai the 
Cc=ur.ist air and nissile defense in the area are. The U.S. predcsd2iaace> 
together vithe 



Perhaps the most serioMs aeficiency of all concerns the time it *t£>'e«: 
zz. xransr-t ir.rorr.£.t ion on zhe tactical sit^a.-:icn to decisicn r^-.erz. 
T:;ere has been inanequaze irnrrovenien^ over World V.*&r 11 ani Kc-ea"" ^It 
v£>:es =:any ho-^-s to^transirit the front line sratiis back toVnelte- -"ev-l 
:cr exarn^-ie. C^jvC-jr; advises ±/ that in exercises last fall his ^.^fo-sa-* 
iicr. on the grcunc situation arrived up to 36 hours after the evenx." 
Apparently too nuch infomaxion is being Tsassed, too such time i^ 
ccr.s-^rd in processing at each echelon of cozsand, and the iD«an« *o 
e>:pezize and display uhe essential inforr.ation are inadeouate. 0-ce 
-ne necessary procedures have been de-.erziined and established, s^iccecj 
■rr^_^- cepenu upon the adequacy of co=ri-:i cat ions. 

J.^jch has been said about the \Tilner ability of our overseas cc— jrdca- 
t.ons syszenis in a general nuclear var. VTnen these syBtez^s are exarjine* 
-n ^ne context of the more restrained environment of nonr/dclear end 
xaczical nuclear var, the situation is so.-sevhat less severe-thouch such' 
rKr.£ins to be done, it can be e>n>ected that vdthin two veei:s o^r'the 
cut.se-u of a nonnuciear var the intensive -attacks directed against 
pilitary targets r;ichx, as a by product, 'greatly reduce co-i-iications 
cetveen our naj.or headquarters via the f jjced nilitary troDcsDheric 
scatter and ricrovave liniis and the ci\^l 'Isndline networks.' The sa-e 
r^cnz be true in the event of escalation to nuclear conflict confined 
tc tne engaged battle zone. In these cases ccsauni cat ions between hich 
j^evel coCTJands should rer:ain loargiji^ally adeouate and then inorove scre- 
vhat as corrective rseasures are instituted and initial intensity of air 
a--.a=i:s subsides. If xhe ene=^- made selective nuclear attacks acainst 
the ccrzTiiications systens in Europe vith the idea of destroj-ing'^KiTO' s . ' 
ability tc decide upon and launch Quick Reaction Alert (QKA) forces, 
post high level ccrrrurJ. cat ions might collapse. However, SACSUH's air- 
borne cormand post and other back-up nodes* that are being prograrinied, 
such as satellite ce=uni cat ions, are designed tc thwart such an atte.Tpt 
(though they vould leave ur vith greatly reduced ccCTjnications caoacity). 



1/ Ui 



^r~';J .?.v"^'"-:°-" '^^"-•'^ ?--eparatior and training ;aSfi 
;:'\?v"r -^,-=le^^ cor-lct sho-olc also enhLcl sSJiv- 
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It i£ quite a.??arer.t that vitb the vrc'blezs of nuclear escba^t^or 
decision mavers on each side vlli be strongly inflijenced bv the ouJity 
o. ^neir c&cniner:.- 'or sixuatior. reporting. If the decision maite'r^ find 
.nat they are receiving info2-saticn late and in incoirolete foriL, thev 
nE.y feel compelled to rely on h;:ach or intuition. Be'cognizing the d'ange- 
cx vai.ing xoo lonr 10 release -jclear veaTJons, they mav -oossibiy accede 
to tne request of a local cc=aan=er for release 'in si tuitions vhich. if 
T fv' ''^'^^ warrant release— or they aay release too laze. 

In the EiiQsx of aany disconnecxed reports of enemy nuclear st-ikec 
-wney may inadvertently overestiaiate the exxexit or xhe sxrikes and ove-« 
react. Uncertain over the poinx or launch or cerxaiL large enea>- 5X-ikec 
zney zaay niscalculate eneiny intentions and initiate "responses thkt Eicht"' 
leac us irretrievably dovn the path to general nuclear var. 



to st,:dyi„e tn' . tob^e- P^i°"ty be given 

T^-,.,^=, v-1 — =-?Pi>-i£ tns resources necessarv to £---ipv<. 

^^tdv t^'.^^'-'' .^^l'^ Chief, of Sta?f to\r,ilt;-^e I -e-lll 

s.udy to oeteraine vnat proced-^-es snc. facilities are -eoti^r^'^'o vl!! 
oecisior; aei-.ers at ail levic c-e equire. .'.eep 

^v,-,, ^ ev._s r^ij.cies;,ly infornea of crucial eve-t« «c 

^ essential inf=r.;rioJr;3i;r^ra;ci £ rL^^ll^^r;^^ 

.ront line sit^atior., status of nuclear delivers- fo^^e. 
c- e.e=,v nuclear strikes, a=d co;r>trj. of la^^.=h of^enS'^ssU;:." " 



, . .f"- 1"" °- '•'"ffear vs£?or.s vould have tvs najor effects on the battie^iei- 
re.^tive to conventional veapons. First, it vould increase greatlv f« ^m^II^v 
rates of engaged forces unless they disperse to iruch thinner troo?de"si?ie^ 
Seconc It would prcA^ide for the first -.ir.e opportunities to infUc? s"-"via 
casua^.ies on mobile ene.-ny forces veil back fra= the front, despite the'^ric^r 
patec paucity of detailed target acquisition beyond a few kiloJters frorthe' - 
^^'l, f ^/f f " Studies s-^gest that during the transition fror- ^k^ucleS'' ' 
confl.c. .0 nuclear conflict these two effects create vuljierabilities that mav 
prove cecisive unless special safeguards are found to counter ene.-n' atU^s'to 
-aie a^van-.age of then. Xnsse vuiaerabiiities and seans which hav'e bee^"""^ 
sugEes.ec to counter the-i are covered in the fciiov.-ing paragraphs. {•"^V.' ■ 

.-or illustrative purposes the e.-.ga5ed battle nuclear caTiabilities i-i^.-.y to 
confront eac. other by M*50 in the Ce=tral Hegior. of Europe are listed ^i^. 1/ 

a.-GAS-S BATZLE MKlSftS CA?A2E,IT2S, C3CIHAL SUaoPE, K+30 i/ 



Ir. £21 cases the percentares of casii&ities in relation to the d\iratio.'2 of the 
ga--n££ s-rongly s-^gests that forces of this type kill each other off very 
cuic>ly. 'Unless the var tenilnates as a result, the prospect is that the 
bat-Iefield vill be left ir^ possession of the side that can get reinfcrceaents 
there first. (This is the situation eavisased in the Short Tactical Muc'ear 
Battle alternative.) 

The appropriate vay to reduce the level of casualties on the nuclear 
battle appears to lie in thirjiing out the density of troops on the battle-* 
field. This vas atteir.pted in Gaae U of the Tactical Nuclear 65 study by 
dispersing 3ef ending ILi?0 di-vlsicns to a "nuclear scared" posture, occupj-ing 
abcu-; tvo and a half times as nuch area as conventional foraations, i.e.", 
f rentage of about 50 kilometers et^ depth of about 5C kilo.T}eter£ . When yields 
of up to 35 kilotons were enployed, the encaged divisions sustained losses of 
about six percent per day in tactical nuclear conflict and ACS suffered about 
20 percent casualties overall in a 15 day cs.-npaign that succeeded in containing 
the enecy along the lorvard defense line in Central Europe. (Tnis is the 
situation envisaged in the Tactical Kuciear Campaign alternative.) Considering 



1/ Project 23 by CJCS Special Studies Group, April I963; Tactical I?uclear 
6$ by CJCS Special Studies Group, July 196^+; Project Oregon Tt-ail hy 
CDC, U.S. Arr;y-, February I965. 
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tna^ c£.5Utlzy rater i*^ -v.e .-^^ 

MeuE5 ArgoMe Offensive a.-* co-^II^"" - P^r aay (e.g., the 

t.he casiii-.y rates es-s-^p'- v-^;"- Battle for Korr,ar.dy). 

be prohibitive. "-^"^ — ^^^'io^ i»uclear-65 ga.^e no^ • 

t^. c™*^^^'^^ fivisic^s deployed in a di,T,..s«- Bo.'vro'ft- 

w... ccncerj.rawion necessary fc- cc-ir-"'---5T.-. ^ ^ — _^-s.^ Pos^ure. rlack 

against strong ene.T,v nomuclej at-!;; t ' ^'"^T^* nor.iuclear Qerer:s£-: " 
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they are sub^ject to penetratlor;^^:::,^:^^:! ::cn:..:ciear defense, 
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^-eas occupied b;.- our grl^a ^o4!s ^-"^-"^ ^""^^ general 

right. . fe-?"^ -o.ees, fe^ o^ our troops would be left to 
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DRATT ; 
MEi-10RAI5DU>l FOR TKE "PFESIDEKT 
SUBJECT: Theater Nuclear Forces (U) 

My continuing investigation of the role of theater nuclear forces 
has led me to the following taajor conclusions: 

1. Nuclear weapons are not a substitute for nonnuclear .capabilities . 
Tlie growth of Soviet nuclear forces has reached the point where NATO must 
anticiDate extreme damage in a large scale nuclear war. As a result we 
can no longer be confident that a theater nuclear posture without strong 
conventional forces will continue to deter Soviet nonnuclear aggression. 1/ 

2, Nuclear weapons are a necessary conplement to nonnuclear forces. 
They contribute to the deterrence of Soviet attack with tactical nuclear 
weapons; they will permt us to respond in kind if such weapons are used; 
they can be used to support our forces If we fail to contain a large scale 
nonnuclear aggression; they contribute to deterring or fighting general 
war. 2/ 



4. Deficiencies in our posture reinforce the incentives to escalate 
that are inherent in nuclear warfare. Major improvements at acceptable 
costs can be made with regard to the vulnerability of our strike forces, 
situation reporting, doctrine for transition from nonnuclear to tactical 
nuclear conflict, and battlefield intelligence. 



"1/ The Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) would give a somewhat larger role 
to theater nuclear forces in the deterrence of nonnuclear agres- 
sion . 

2/ The JCS would add that selective application of nuclear weapons 

~ could cause de-escalation or termination of conflict. 

3/ Ascribing a larger role to theater nuclear forces in general war, 

the JCS would not focus their design primarily on limited nuclear 

conflict. 
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Table I summarises recommended theater nuclear forces 
1 recommend that wet * ' 



In particular, 



7. Defer JCS recommended increases in fixed plant communications 
to nuclear weapons storage sites and units in Europe. Increase reliance 
on the existing, more survivable and less expensive mobile communications 
facilities for control of nuclear weapons. Resultant savings In invest- 
ment and operating costs are $32 million through FV 1972. 
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I, HOLE OF THEATER NUCLEAR FORCES 

The USSR is now approaching parity with the U.S. in theater nuclear 
veapons (see Annex A page 22) and it appears unlikely that either side 
can gain sufficient advantage to upset this parity. This dcvelopiaent 
threatens higher damage in the event of nuclear war, compounds 
ficultics of constraining conflict, and effectively rules out ineaningful 
military victory. Nevertheless, theater nuclear forces have several 
important functions. 

Deterrence of Aggression . The Soviets tnight fear that tactical 
nuclear weapons would bridge the gap between large scale nonnuclear war 
and general war, and this fear might help to deter thcF. from -xtrcrne 
acts of aggression in Europe or to inhibit escalation by them m war. 
However since nuclear war would be catastrophic to both sides, Soviet 
leaders might doubt NATO's resolve to initiate the use of nuclear weapons 
against limited nonnuclear aggression or to resist such aggression at 
all if a nuclear response were the only NATO option available. 



The major role for theater nuclear forces is to deter nuclear attacks 
in Europe. A Soviet decision maker considering the initiation of nuclear 
war In Europe would have to assume U.S. willingness to respond In kind. 

General War . Our theater nuclear forces also contribute to deterring- 
or flehtlng a general nuclear war and to denying the Soviets any prospect, 
however remote, of overrunning Europe in the course of a general war and 
capturing Western European productive capacity intact. The contribution 
of theater nuclear forces to deterring or fighting a general war is small 
however, relative to that of our strategic forces. The size and charac- 
teristics of our theater nuclear forces should not. therefore, be deter- 
mined by the requirements of general war; their general war capabilities 
should rather be treated as a bonus. 

T actical Nuclear Option . The principal question about limited nuclear 
war is whether it will escalate to general nuclear war. Once the "fire- 
break" between nonnuclear and nuclear war Is breached with the first nuclear 
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weapon, escalatory pressures will rise. Opposing commanders will have 
strong military incentives to strike opposing nuclear strike forces before 
they are launched, to attack land forces still concentrated for nonnudear 
conflict, to compensate for target acquisition difficulties by directing 

large yield weapons at likely targets, and to hit logistics concentrations 
In the rear, rapidly increasing damage to population and Industry as the 
battle proceeds. 

The mounting damage as nuclear war grows more violent provides the 
chief Incentive for restraint In nuclear war. The fijsures In the table 
below illustrate the increase in civil damage as nuclear war mounts in 
violence through various hypothetically restrained levels of conflict. 
The table excludes strategic attacks on targets that are collocated with 
cities, or attacks on urban targets themselves that could result in 
European fatalities of 200 million. 

CI\aLIAK CASUALTIES IK CONSTRAINED NUCLEAR CONrLICT IK EUROPE 
(Avoiding Attacks on Towns) 
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There are a nutnber of additional motives for restraint. Neither side 
can foresee a clear advantage from escalation to override the many uncer- 
tainties in this untried kind of warfare. Nor could "military victory", 
if achieved, compensate for the casualties that even the initiator would 
sustain among troops and civilians alike in unlimited nuclear war. The 
initiator's armed forces, no less than his opponent's, could be destroyed - 
possibly to the point where he would lose control of even his own territory. 
Regardless of the initial objectives then, each side would want to avoid 
general war. It is desirable, therefore, that we be able to recognize 
enemy restraint if it occurs and be able to fight with restraint ourselves. 

In sum, it is impossible to predict with confidence the course of a 
limited nuclear war. The danger of escalation, once the "firebreak" 
between nonnuclear and nuclear war has been crossed, and the damage, 
if escalation occurs, caution against relying on our ability to limit 
nuclear war and against investing large resources in nuclear capabilities 
that are important only if the war does reir.ain limited. Our posture and 
doctrine should be designed, where possible without large sacrifices in 
resources, to reduce incentives for enemy escalation and to provide in- 
ducements for him to observe restraint. 



Incomplete Intelligence . The Soviets' combat doctrine suggests that 
they neither expect nor plan on restraint in using nuclear weapons. The 
Soviets nevertheless maintain at considerable cost a force which is in- 
herently strong in conventional as well as tactical nuclear capabilities. 
This suggests that whatever Soviet doctrine and strategy are, their forces 
still provide them with both nonnuclear and nuclear options that continue 
to complicate our planning, which is already taxed with broad uncertainties 
concerning the size and yields of Soviet tactical nuclear stockpiles* 
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Inadequate Situation Reporting Machinen.' . Long tine lacs - often 
many hours in duration - occur before decision makers at theater levels 
learn of the full conbat situation at the front. Inaccuracies in re- 
porting enemy nuclear strikes compound the problen. As a result deci- 
sion makers may wait too long in releasing nuclear weauons or make a 
hasty decision in favor of employinE nuclear weapons in circumstances 
which would be more suitably handled without them if the situation were 
better known. We should be able to iirprove our reportint machinery 
substantially. 

Vulnerable Kuclear Strike Forces . Our overseas nuclear strike 
forces consist mainly of tactical aircraft based on easily targeted 
airfields within range of Soviet lR/MR£y! forces which are so numerous 
as to render additional dispersal of SACru? strike aircraft an insuf- 
ficient remedy for their vulnerability. Prior to the Soviet IR/MREM 
force buildup, these aircraft played a r.ajor role in SIOP planning 
because of the timeliness of their strikes as conpared to those of inter- 
continential bombers. However, in view of theix current vulnerability 
to IR/MRBMs these aircraft can no longer be depended upon for crucial 
SIOP tasks. We must now begin to rely more upon our growing mobile 
Pershing missile forces which would be much less vulnerable after they 
deployed from their peacetime stations and began moving randomly among 
previously unoccupied sites in periods of strategic warning. Their lower 
vulnerability should enhance the stability of the deterrent at the theater 
level in crisis. 
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In sum, the unresolved difficulties noted above suggest that we 
cannot rely with hlRh confidence on nuclear weapons to achieve the tra- 
ditional military objectives: defense of friendly population, territory, 
and wealth, and preservation of friendly military forces, while destroy- 
ing enemy forces to such an extent that we can enforce our political 
will - though those would, of course, remain our objectives- if nuclear war 
did occur. Nevertheless, as long as we retain our current level of theater 
nuclear capability and continue to improve it at the level of effort 
currently programmed, we should be able to deny the enemy confidence 
in achieving such success against us. 



1/ The JCS consider that the necessary logistics are not too costly. 
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Taking account of the reduced requirement for air delivered nuclear 
weapons, the Army study results are consistent with my conclusion last 
year that the. number of nuclear weapons already provideii for Europe Is 
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adequate. This was also the judf-ent of the Nuclear Planning Working 
Group, NATO Special Committee of Defense Ministers at its. April, 1966 
meeting: "Tactical nuclear vespons available to SACEUR and SACLANT 
under present conditions appear to be sufficient in quantity," 

Accorcingiy, 1 see no char^ge In circur^stances to warrant an in- 
crease in the'r.uTTiber of weapons dispersed to Europe, 1./ Modernization 
and iirproveTaents involving new allied delivery units can be accomplished 
by redistribution within the total approved by NSAM 33A. Considering 
our capabilitv for rapid vcrlc-\-ide nuclear weapons redistribution, the 
stockpile held in CONUS see:r.s appropriate for most liVely contingencies. 



Should it be necessary tc 7,.tet overt Chinese conventional aggression 
with the use of nuclear weapons, our capacity to do so is not in question, 
provided the Soviets do not interv'ene. The expected increases in Chinese 
nuclear capability over the next 10 years and longer will not change this 
essessnent. There are, however, r.ajor constraints on the use of nuclear 
weapons in Asia as well as In Europe which suggest that we could not 
count on the use of such vr.apons except perhaps to deter or defend against 
very large scale aggression. Chinese developr.ent of nuclear weapons 
will, however, penr.it tberD to engage in nuclear blackmail. The role, 
if any, which our theater nuclear forces can play in meeting this Chinese 
threat r£r.ains to be defined. It is not clear that our current deploy- 
F.ents are cptimuir, for either military or political requirements in Asia. 
We do not yet have adequate studies to reach sound judgments on the 
question of the proper size and cor.position of our nuclear arsenal. 
Until such studies are completed I do not believe that any increase in 
our Pacific theater based nuclear forces is warranted. 



IV. THEATER NUCLEAR FORCE fttX 

Though our theater nuclear weapons appear sufficient in quantity, 
the Nuclear Planning Working Group, NATO Special Committee of Defense 
Ministers in April 1966 concluded that "the optimum mix of nuclear 
weaponry might profitably be further studied'*. Studies to date have 
produced the following results. 



1/ The JCS consider that an increase in weapons for Europe must be 
~ examined in the coming year. 
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Taking into account our external forces' contribution against tar- 
gets in East Europe, I consider these forces sufficient for the entire 
QRA task. Accordingly, I see no need to Increase FRO missiles, ^^^^^^ 
the FRG decides to follov U.S. example and increase launchers per battalion, 
The JCS have confirmed the need to place Pershing on QRA. but they are 
studying further the force level required. 

Pershing could be modified to reach well into the USSR, but I con- 
sider our external forces adequate for this purpose and intend to focus 
any improved Pershing capability against East European targets short of 
the USSR. 



I believe that an appropriate peacetime ORA level can be provided 
by a portion of the Pershing force (perhaps 25 Percent) and some QRA 
aircraft as necessary, pending completion of the Pershing build-up. W 
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ACE combat forces deploy upon receipt of strategic warning, the non-alert 
Pershings would also deploy, taking over any targets covered by aircraft 
in peacetime and bringing QRA forces to full alert. Concurrently, all 
aircraft can be withdrawn from QKA and made available for immediate use 
if necessary in nonnuc^ear conflict to which they are much better suited. 
Although the aircraft would retain their nuclear capability, nuclear mis- 
sions would become secondary; their primary orientation for purposes of 
systeiD design, training and logistics would be nonnuclear warfare. The 
following table indicates the number of aircraft that might be involved 
in nuclear missions. 
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Air ttefense Weapons . Until nov, nuclear air defense warheads have 
been justified on two grounds : high effectiveness against weapon carriers 
(carrier kill) and ability to destroy the nuclear elements of weapons 
aboard carriers (weapon kill) in order to prevent damage if the enemy 
fuzes them to detonate upon impact whether or not deliberately dropped 
("dead man fuzing"). Individual Nike Hercules warheads, for example, 
are expected to achieve the following carrier and weapon kill probabilities, 
taking account of overall system reliability and effectiveness: 

ypCE HERCULES SINGLE SHOT KILL PROBABILITY AGAIKST 
AIRCRAFT AND THEIR NUCLEAR WEAPONS 



Although nuclear warheads are more effective than nonnuclear ones, 
I believe that deployment of large ratios of nuclear to nonnuclear war- 
beads per battery is not remunerative for. two reasons. First I do not 
accept the weapon kill criterion for tactical defense. It seems unlikely 
that the enemy would employ "dead man fuzing". We do not arm our own 
weapons this way because the advantages of doing so do not warrant the 
attendant increased risk of accidental explosion over friendly territory, 
or even on enemy populated areas in a limited nuclear conflict. 
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* Extended Range Lance . IL may prove desirable to. modify the Lance missile 
so as'to deliver nuclear warheads to alnost twice the range of the heavier 
nonnuclear warheads. If this concept proves feasible, major economies can 

— 1/ The Secretary of Army and JCS recoTTciend deferral of this decision 
pending further study. liowever, I consider the decision to be 
justified on the basis of evidence avaiUble. If subsequent study 
indicates that a different level should be provided, we will revise 
the program as necessary. 
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be realized by substituting Lance for Sergeant, whose S30 million recur- 
ring operating costs should offset the necessary additional RDT&E and pro- 
curement costs of the Lance within three or four years after the system 
becomes operational. Because of the Lance launcher's high rate of fire 
(up to 6 rounds per hour versus Sergeant's one round per hour), Lance 
launchers could substitute for Sergeant launchers on less than a one- 
for-one basis and maintain or even Increase total capability. 



Despite their advantages, the use of ADMs would risk escalation by 
violating the demarcation between nuclear and nonnuclear weapons, and 
the seriousness of such an act would be reduced only slightly by the fact 
that ADMs are not subject to aiming errors and would be detonated on 
friendly territory. Their ixse mist therefore be subject to the same 
strict political control as other nuclear weapons. 
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Since It seems most unlikely that all of these targets would have 
to be demolished in a war, I have not accepted the JCS reconmendations 
that the ADM stockpile be increased. If warheads are released for use 
in the covering area, the conflict may be resolved before many deeper 
targets are executed. In the more likely event that warheads are not 
released before much of the covering force has been driven in, many of 
the covering force targets would not be destroyed - and perhaps not 
many in the rear area. Furthermore, conventional demolitions or nuclear 
artillery might be acceptable alternatives in a number of cases even 
though less effective. I have asked the JCS to review SACEUR^s ADM re- 
quirements in the light of possible substitutes. 
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The high costs of the nuclear-only Sergeant suggest the desirability 
of substituting an extended range Lance for Sergeant, if feasible. The 
data raise further important questions, for example: (1) Would the 
greater economy' of Nike Hercules to Lance warrant increasing its surface- 
to-surface role? (2) Considering that Lance warheads cost more than 
Honest John warheads, and 155 shells about twice as much as 8- inch shells, 
do the nonnuclear advantages of the newer Lance and ISSmm warheads justify 
phasing Honest John and 8- inch battalions out of the inventory as is being 
considered in an Army optimum artillery mix study? I am asking the Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Army to refine the cost base of Army systems and to study 
trade-offs within and between alternative mixes. 



V. CONTROL AhT) USE OF THEATER NUCLEAR FORCES 

The military effectiveness and .political impact of theater nuclear 
weapons have required that special safeguards, communications and decision 
procedures be established for these weapons. 



Compuni ca t ions . To permit rapid release, special U.S. communications 
have been installed to all weapons custodians, primarily through fixed 
plant installations that are highly vulnerable In high Intensity nuclear 
conflict; a secondary system is provided by an Alternate Airborne Command 
Element (AACE) scheduled to become continuously airborne in 1967. In 
general, I an opposed to procurement of theater communications solely 
to cover unlimited nuclear contingencies , unless their costs are com- 
mensurate with the small contribution that theater nuclear forces are 
likely to make In general war. Accordingly, I question the necessity 
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of keeping the AACE continuously airborne and I am cancelling a scheduled 
$32 million improvement of the main tropospheric scatter stations linking 
ten new custodial sites and installing low frequency equipment at 90 lo- 
cations .1,/ 



Decision Procedures . Tne Nuclear Planning Working Group (NPWG) of 
the Special Coannittee of KATO Defense Ministers is considering the problem 

deciding when use of nuclear weapons may be warranted. SACEUR's political 
guidance on this subject is now twelve years old and outdated since it does 
not envisage limited conflict with the Soviets and since the initiation of 
the use of nuclear weapons may no longer be clearly in the interests of 
NATO. 

In NPWG discussions the FRG and Turkish ministers have suggested that 
in view of the urgency of releasing nuclear weapons when required, circum- ^ 
stances might warrant predelegation of ADM release authority to field com- 
manders. This is contrary to U.S. policy, but since it is of interest to 
our Allies, I believe that we should consider the problems of transmitting 
and processing requests for weapon release in crisis. I am therefore di- 
recting the JCS to Investigate the probable tine delays in processing a 
request for selective ADK release in accordance with current procedures. 
As a related matter, I am also requesting the JCS to undertake a special 
study of procedures and facilities required to keep decision makers at all 
levels informed of crucial events on the battlefield so as to be adequately 
prepared for critical decisions. 
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Decision time is further related to the degree of military aad 
political understanding of nuclear options available. Our dual capable 
delivery systems and spread of yields provide a wide range of options, 
ranging from the subkiloton ABMs» bombs, and accurate howitzers to the 
larger air and missile delivered yields and ranges. In order to stream- 
line procedures and render this capability most effective, various studies 
have proposed that several levels of response be planned; for example: 
subkiloton ADMs only; subkiloton ADMs, Davy Crockett and 155miii; all bat- 
tlefield weapons under 2 kilotons; targets only within range of battle- 
field weapons; etc. This general approach appears to be worth further 
development. The JCS are studying it. 

It is pertinent to note that in the twelve years since political 

guidance was issued to SACEUR the Alliance has not achieved a workable 
mechanise for resolving divergent national views. Individual allied 
officers have been integrated into NATO nuclear planning at military 
levels, but to date there has been practically no national participation. 
A permanent arrangement should be made at the highest political -military 
level to study nuclear problems and assist in working toward an alliance 
consensus. The NPWG reached similar conclusions at its meeting in London 
in April 1966. Such arrangements should permit continuation of fruitful 
information exchanges and provide a useful arena in which the U.S. can 
develop further its case on the role of nuclear forces in NATO strategy. 
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Annex A 

OPPOSING NUMBERS OF THEATER NUCLEAR WARHEADS 
(Rxjunded) 
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Asmex B 

AUTHORIZED WORLD-WIDE DISPERSAL OF U.S. THEATER NUCLEAR WARHEAD?; 
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Azmex C 
IffON SUPl 
(Eod Fiscal Tear) 



U.S. HDCXEAR WEAPON SUPPORT HATO EUROPE^ 
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AUied Systems Supported By U.S. Theater Kuclear Ve&po: 
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Record of I>eciBion 
DRAFT 

MIHORAKDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
SUBJECT: Theater Nuclear Forces (U) 

My continuing review of the role of theater nuclear and related 
cherical and bioloRical forces leads nc to the follovine conclusions: 

1. Theater nuclear veapons are not a substitute for conventional ca:>a. 
•"tT^-Jes The grovth of Soviet nuclear forces has creaiec strone reasons, 
pa^'I'culariv in KA70, for avoiding the damage inherent in nuclear var^ ^ 
exce:^: vhen' our Dost vital interests are clearly threatened. We snou^c 
orozras forces to Tseet all but the largest conventional attacks v-t.. 
conventional oeans and che:.ic£l attacl^s vith soz)e cherical retaliation 
as well. Even against the largest conventional attacks ve shoulc not 
ass'jsic that theater nuclear weapons would-be used Initially. 

2 Nuclear vear-ons are a necessary coTr.olcment to conventional forces 
Thev cin be used to suoport our forces if we fail to contain large-scale 
conventional aggression. .They contribute to deterring Soviet attacKsv.tn 
tactical nuclear weapons, and they will perr.it us to respond in Kind if 
■ such weapons are used. 

3. We buv theater nuclear forces primarily for deterrence and, 
if deterrence should fail, to give ue an option short of strategic nuc.ear 
var Ve need to inprove our caoabilities for fighting a controllec anc 
limited theater nuclear war. In particular, we need to iir-proye our cana- 
bilitles for the selective use of nuclear weapons during the in.t.al s.ae 
of such a war. 
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I. ROLE OF NUCLEAR, CHEMICAL, AND BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS IN THEATER CONn.I(rr 

A, Role of Theater Kuclesr Forces in Europe 

One reason we keet) tactical nuclear weanons in Eurooe is to deter 
a Soviet tactical nuclear attack. This reouires enoueh force to make the 
cost to the Soviets of launching such an attack greater than the gain. It 
also requires protecting, our weapons and control systems to reduce Soviet 
incentives for a nuclear first strike. 

Tactical nuclear weapons also supplement our conventional forces 
in deterring all-out Soviet conventional attacks. 

Our threat to use theater nuclear weapons is more believable if we 
can keep their use limited without having to go to all-out nuclear war. 
Limits or restraints could take various forms — type and location of 
targets, number and yield of weapons, extent of battle area, and type of . 
explosion. Such restraints, if observed, would greatly reduce civilian 
casualties. For example, 1,000 nuclear weapons (airbursts only) against 
military targets on a single corps battlefront would cause about 300,000 
civilian casualties. In contrast, 9,000 weapons (air and ground bursts) 
in a regionvlde attack limited to military targets, and avoiding cities, 
would cause about 20 million civilian casualties. I doubt, however, that 
such restraints would be observed for long in the face of pressures for 
escalation. Nevertheless, the possibility of limiting casualties leads us 
to improve our capability for exercising restraint. 

Nuclear war cannot be kept limited without good command and 
control, coomunlcBtlons , and procedures for releasing weaoons and carrying 
out contingency plans. Our capabilities are Inadequate now, although we 
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plan to iBprove the» In ways discuBBcd later. Even vith such capabilities 
there will be intense pressure to viden the conflict. The temptation would 
be high, for example, to attack the enemy's nuclear delivery aystems before 
they could be used or to destroy his massed ground forces before they could 
disperse . 

For purposes of deterrence, how well our forces can meet an initial 
tactical nuclear assault is more important than how long a campaign we 
can conduct. Our hope is that if theater nuclear war occurs, it can be 
restrained. Our cheater nuclear forces should permit us to force withdrawal 
of W&rsav Pact ground and tactical air forces using theater nuclear weaoons 
in a gradual, controlled manner. The level of force required to do this is 
described on psge 7 as the "Campaign" force alternative. Furthermore, we 
should plan for an initial conventional defense and not necessarilv for the 
early use of nuclear weapons. 



We cannot rely on theater nuclear forces for more than deterrent 
roles, although we progran enough forces for a theater nuclear campaign. 
In particular, tactical nuclear forces are no substitute for conventional 
forces. This is true because our abilir-v to keen a tactical nuclear war 
limited is doubtful: tactical nuclear operations can probably not be 
sustained for long:: and Soviet tactical nuclear forces, as shown in the 
next table, are nov too strong to give us much prospect of achieving a 
meaningful military victory. 
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C. Role of Cheaical an d Biological Weanons 

Although we usually think of nuclear weapons as the ultimate Deans 
of mass destruction, as the next table shovs, biological and, in soae cases 
chcToical munitions, are cheaper and more dangerous. More importantlv, these 
munitions can be produced by many countries. They are therefore potcntiallv 
even more daneerous to us than nuclear weapons. The large number of potential 
users of these means — particularly of biological warfare — strongly 
motivates us to deter their use by anyone. 
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1. Chemica.ls 

Lethal chemicals are weapons of mass destruction only against 
unprotected pereonnel. When troops are protected, lethal chemicals are 
leas effective than conventional ammunition. (However, troops In protective 
clothing arc also lees effective.) Since Soviet forces are well-trained and 
equipped to defend against a chemical attack, we gain little advantaee by 
buying a large chemical program in addition to our tactical nuclear forces. 
Instead, we need only enough to deter Soviet use and force the Soviets to 
take protective measures. More importantly, we need to improve our defense 
against chemical warfare with gas masks, protective suits, and proper 
training. Even this limited prograia calls for better chemical defenses 
than most NATO countries have been willing to buy. We rely on our tactical 
nuclear forces to deter massive chemical attack, just as we do against a 
massive conventional attack. Pending completion of our study of chemicals 
needed for these purposes, I am deferring a decision on JCS-recoiamended 
additions to our chemical atockplle. 

Non-lethal chemicals arc useful against insurgents, particularly 
when enemy troops and civilians are mingled. In such cases, the alternatives 
to non-lethal chemical attacks are ineffective conventional operations or 
hieh casualties to civilians and our own troops, 

2. Biological Weapon s 



We cannot substitute biological for strategic nuclear forces, so a 
biological warfare program is an additional cost. Since we keen a nuclear 
retaliatory capability anyway, a lethal biological capability is not needed. 

II. ADEQUACY OF THEATER NUCLEAR FORCES 

Since we keep conventional forces with strong artillery* and missile 
forces to support NATO strategy, the theater nuclear capability is added 
at least cost by providing nuclear weapons for these nonnudear delivery 
systems* 

Most of our spending on theater nuclear forces has been for nuclear 
weapons, and we have come to measure the adequacy of our theater nuclear 
forces in terms of the sire and balance of our nuclear stockpile. While 
this Is useful, It has led us to pay too little attention to control, 
conmiunications , and operational plans in weighing the overall adequacy 
of our theater nuclear forces. 
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The size and deelgn of our theater nuclear forces should fit their 
Itcitcd role. We should not try to provide forces for a long tactical 
nuclear war nor should we set aside special theater nuclear forces for 
a general war. Their contribution in general war is too snail compared 
to that of our strategic forces to be considered anythine more than a 
bonus. The next sections show that our present tactical nuclear stockpile 
is more than adequate. 

A. Theater Nuclear Forces in Europe 



£/ Includes tactical nuclear boxbs, artillery » and strike missiles. 

The Short Battle would give enough force to stalemate encmv 
front line divisions, but not enough to cope with his local reserve divisions. 
This level meets ;Dost deterrent needs. It may be all that either side 
can control at this time. The stockpile required to suoport this level 
is much smaller than the Soviet tactical nuclear stockpile. 



The Extended War would give means to flRht the Warsaw Pact's 
mobilized reserves. This Is based on optimistic assumptions that we have 
time to use moblllred troops, that neither side escalates, and that both 
sides learn how to reduce the rate of loss of trooos and support means. 
This level is not worth buying. It costs $700 million more per year than • 
the Campaign level. Nuclear conflict of this scope is not likely to stay 
limited this long, and such an extended nuclear conflict would not be 
tolerable to our Allies. 
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2. Support pf All ies 

Appendix D shows all allied theater nuclear delivery systcws 
that we now support and plan to support in the future. The systems are 
also included in the table on page 3. 

Support of NATO's iSSnm howitzer and LANCE systems Is now being 
studied by CINXEUK and discussed with our Allies. Before approving nuclear 
support for these systems, I will review the Army studies now underway 
regarding the best mix of nuclear weapons. 

3, Present Capabi l ities 

The nuclear stockpile authorized for dispersal to Europe is 
large enough to support the Ceinpaign level. In my judgnient this is adequate. 
This was also the judgment of the NATO Nuclear Planning Group meeting Id 
April, 1967. The Ministers "accepted that tactical nuclear weapons svaiieble 
to SACEUK and SACLAN'T appear to be sufficient in quantity, but felt that both 
the olx of weapons and the circimstances in which they might be used required 
further detailed study." 

Moreover, other parts of our posture would fail before our 
stockpile was exhausted. Unless we succeed in reducing the vulnerability of 
our nuclear weapons in Europe and irsprove our understsnding and means for^ 
conducting tactical nuclear war » we could not usefully cmplov more than the 
number of weapons needed for the Short Battle concept. 

B . Control and Use o f Thester N uclear V Jeanon s in Europe 

Vnile we are maklnE procress In developing means for safepuardine 
nuclear weapons and can release thex quickly, we are not well-prepared to 
make critical decisions on hov and where thev will be used. Kor can we 
respond rapidly to decisions to use them selectively. We do not have 
adequate plans for limited tactical nuclear war. We must give civilian 
and military authorities improved means for following battle situations: 
better nuclear options to choose from; and more insight into how military, 
diplomatic, and Intelligence factors affect nuclear war. 
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2, Theater Nuclear Options 

The NATO Ministers of Defense have agreed to a new KATO atrategy 
of flexible reapotvae. NATO conventional forces should be large enough to 
help deter a deliberate non-nuclear attack and be able to deal success fuliy 
with « conflict caused by miscalculation. They should also maintain the capa- 
bility for carefully controlled escalation up to and through the use of 
theater nuclear weapons. 

We should have contingency plans ready and U.S. forces trained 
to a much greater extent than they are nov for the controlled use of theater 
nuclear weapons. Our current war plans provide cither for releasing all 
tactical nuclear weapons or for selective release of a very fev weapons, 
but not for gradual and controlled release as the situation demands. The 
selective release format that we have nov requires so much data and staff 
work to process, that we might act too late, or be faced with intense pressure 
for releasing large nunbcrs of weapons to be used at commanders' discretion. 
We need more prior planning in the fonn of a range of nuclear options linked 
to a situation-following system like that discussed above. For each region 
we should have options such as: (1) show-of-force demonstration: (2) response- 
in-kind; (3) discrete fire on located encay maneuver units: (4) larger 
terrain fire on poorly located bat tlefield' targets ; and (5) selective strikes 
on bridges, airfields, and other deep targets. 

C. Theater Nuclear Forces in Asia 
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1. Capabilities vs. USSR 



The threat of an all-out Soviet conventional attack in Asia 
is small. iTi the unlikely ev^nt that they should launch such an attack, 
iur :Snientional forces and those of our L the 

M«f.«r then without using nuclear weapons. Should the Soviets initiate cne 
of tSHter nufle« i« Asi*. the risks to the. would be extremely 



high. 



2. gM pahlltties vs. China 

China presents the main land threat in Asia, primarily in 
Korea and Southeast Asia. However, as shown in my Memo ran duD General 
?u^ose Forces, the Chinese have a very limited ability to attack beyond 
thlir borders. Moreover, the forces opposing the Chinese have radically 
toproved as a result of our Military Assistance Progra^T.. South ^°rean 
l^d forces alone, for exarnple. provide a better manpower ratio than was 
D^ded to stop the Chinese during the Korean war. Thus, we can probably 
■cop a Chinese invasion without using nuclear forces. 

Although China is unlikely to have a battlefield nuclear 
capability before five to ten years, the use of U.S. nuclear weapons against 
invading Chinese forces would be quite unattractive as a «^^«titute for 
conventional defense. Not only would such use divide our Allies .it would 
carry a high risk of Soviet involvement and could lead to a U.S. -soviet 
nuclear war. 



We and our Allies have enough conventional force in Southeast 
Asia to block a Chinese/North Vietnamese invasion and hold the key areas^ 
If we did need nuclear weapons we would have time to fly them in. • Alterna- 
tively we could conduct nuclear strikes from our attack carriers in a 
few hD«.! ?IJus, we do not need to keep nuclear stocks in Southeast Asia. 

We do not need to keep tactical aircraft in the Pacific on nuclear 
alert for PACOM war plans or for the SlOP. The need for nuclear ^1"^ ("^^^^ 
Quick Reaction Alert in Europe) has been defended on the grounds that it is 
needed to reach targets rapidly and to take off quickly for ' /'^^^"^ 

of these arguments applies in Asia. The Chinese do not have an effective means 
for nuclear pre-emption against U.S. theater forces. And, as shown on the 
next page, the SIOP is designed so that Asian nuclear threat targets are 
covered by missiles. 
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a/ Time-sensitive , nuclear threat targets in China and the USSR 
~ East of 100* E, extracted fror; the SIO?. 

Nevertheless, we continue to hold tactical aircraft in the Pacific on 
nuclear alert. We should not, however » prograr. special resources for these 
aircraft to stand nuclear alert or to take part in the STOP. While borrijs 
bought for tactical nuclear war may be used against SIOP targets, they should 
not be justified on this basis. 

D. Sungnarv of the Adeouacv of Theater Nuclear Forces* 

The JCS TAN'WERE study developed a set of scenarios for planning the 
tactical nuclear stockpile in 19 70. TAKVERE's scenarios assume the following; 
(1) we need nuclear weapons to defeat 129 Warsaw Pact divisions in Europe, 
plus 94 Chinese and Asian Contmunist divisions in Korea and Southeast Asia, 
plus ten Russian divisions in Iran; (2) we can keep enough air bases to conduct 
effective nuclear air operations against Warsaw Pact general purpose forces; 
(3) Chinese divisions will continue attacking after we hit their, with nuclear 
weapons; and (A) tactical bombs should be stockpiled to hit Chinese xnilitars* 
and industrial targets in a liinitcd nuclear war. The next table shows iny 
view of the total number of weapons needed for these scenarios and compares 
them with the stockpile for 1970. 



* See Appendix A for Ti 68 weapon dispersal authoritation. 
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THEATER KUCLEAR WEAPONS FOR ILLUSTRATIVE SCEKARIOS a/ 
(TANWERE Totals in Parentheses) 



1. TAKVERE reserves separate stockpiles of tactical nuclear bonbs in 
addition to PERSHIN'GS for general war ( \ and for attacking 

Pact divisions in Europe and the other limited contingencies. My estimates 
assizae that one stockpile Is adequate for either task. 



We would not fight all these contingencies at once except perhaps in 
general war, in which case the theater conflict is of relatively little 
importance. As the table shows, our tactical nuclear stockpile is more 
Chan adequate. 12 
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III. MIX OF THEATER NVCLEAR -TORCES 

The next table shows those parts of our theater nuclear forces that 
have high annual costs. It also shows the advantajte for the nuclear 
mission of dual purpose nuclear/conventional delivery systems. 

U.S. COSTS r OR THEATER NP CL EAR FORCES 
(S Millions Per Ye'ar) 



a! See Appendix C, 

W Attributes total aircraft cost to nuclear mission. 
cl See Appendix D. 

The high cost of the nuclear-onlv systens shows whv we trv to use 
dual^capable systems instead. This has kept the averasre cost per tactical 
weapon, including nuclear attributable system costs, to one-tenth the cost 
per weapon in our strategic nuclear forces. 
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Tactical aircraft tied to the strike mission on Quick Reaction 
Alert (QRA) are not available for use in conventional war where their 
flexibility Is of. most value; Also, aircraft-delivered nuclear weapons 
are more vulnerable than missiles and their time to target is longer. 
This puts pressure on connnanders to launch the aircraft early whether 
or not that Is desirable for other reasons. 

PERSHINC missiles do not have these disadvantages. Carrier-based 
aircraft are less vulnerable than land-based aircraft, but they should 
not be held on nuclear alert. Both systems are better than land-based 
tactical aircraft for the limited role of our theater nuclear forces. 

B. Strike Missiles 



C, Tactical Missiles 

Development of LAKCE missiles is now underway: if successful, LAN'CE 
could be operational by 1972, With them our LANCE battalions could then 
cake over the mission now performed by SERGEANT. This would permit phasing 
out SERGEANT at a saving of S300 million over ten years. 

D. Kuclear Artillery 
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E. Atomic Peinolltions Munitions (ADMs ) 

AIMS are nuclear charges designed to delay an advancing army by 
placing obstacles in its path. The aaln probletr. with ADMs stems from our 
uncertainty over when nuclear weapons vlll be used. Sites where we expect 
to use ADMs are ao important that we must also emplace conventional high 
explosive (HE) charges to hedge against nuclear weapons not being released. 
For a planned barrier systeir., the chambers into which HE is placed can be 
prepared during peacetime. Such pre-chambcring greatly increases the 
effectiveness of HE while reducing the time, effort, and material needed. 
Therefore, the incremental value of Affiis in a preplanned barrier is very 
questionable. 

The mair. role of ADMs should come after nuclear weapons have alreac 
been used and the main battle line has shifted. Then we would wish to 
place obstacles where we have not had time to prepare for HE charges. In 
such cases ADMs are much more effective than HE. 

r. Thealer Air Defense 
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FY 68 WORLPVIDE NUCLEAR WEAPON DISPERSAT. AUTB0RI7.ATI0K a / , 
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THEXTgR KUCLEAR WEAPONS FOK ILLUSTRATIVE SCENARIOS. 1970 
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A\'ERAGE ANNUAL FY 6B-77 THEATER KUCLEAK FORCE COSTS a / 
(S Millions Per Year) " 
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HEHDFANDUM FOR THE- PBESIDEKT _ '"^^-fe^^tft 

' - Singer: Strategic Offensive «d l)efe«lve Forces (U) ^^f'^'' 

X Have reviewed our Strategic Offen^ and Defensive Forces for^ 
n 69-73. The tables on pages 3 and 4 aumniarUe our i s 
n 69 budget, I recommend that we: .-.^y 

X. Mant.ln . force of 1.000 )ilnute.» -IBS^^^^^^^^ ' 

t^toc^ .nre^\^n^ir:.^eL^. to mo. . 

:.,elcp » option to -eplo,^^n-e»« X« i« ver, H.ja^.Uos .^pXe«nt 

program, for buying mnute»an III . 

and 



reducing the FOT rate to four per year. ^ 

3. continue developnent of ^-f.^^r^TlUont'Tlan of 'a^'lOC of LtLer. 
at a total FY 69 InvesttT^nt cosi: ^^^^ 

same as Polaris 

1970, based on a , . force of 36A on-line Poseidon by FY 75, 

re-order lead time). Build 993 million. Develop a 

for a total FY 69-73 investment cost of niix ^ 

. force of 31 Poseidon submarines carrying an "'"'^^^^^^ ^^.^al of 

deployed missile. Procure Wk-3s " • poseldon force will have 
69-73. Against expectedjh^^^^^ 

:^::ite!*b^^^^^^^^^^^ " '''' """" 

lA FY 69-73. 

«. Defer Indeflnltel, th. J« ^'^^^f ;^°"o "Axt^J^'^i^ H 69 and a 
total coat of $220 million In It 69-13. 
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„ Advanced ICBM at a cost of $79 ^J^J^^ J^^^^ „ j,. Development, 
Advanced Development at a ""'^ ~„ti^"cied force of 350 Adv«,ced 

deploy«nt ».d 69-75. depending on the 

ICBMa would cost from $7 to 510 Diixion j. 

basing- 

. TPS recomnendatlon to procure a prototype 

7. Approve the Air Force reco«:.ndation not to reduce the current 
base program for the bonbcr force. 

Additional SRA>'ji for §-528 would coat 
568 million m n 69 and . -"i/^^^^^.f " '"l^.V'^^.VV^i 

total cost of $56 million in H 69-73. 

S. . r...PProve t.e f ^^.r^fdl^ers^terc ^Alfcf^f^.^^) 
full-acale development of 'l^' ^^""=^4- five-year operating costs for 
to n 69. I^^'i^P^^^'Mllion A^B^ve instead further deyelop.«nt of 
150 AKSA would be $7.3 tllUo"- /""^^^ aevelop bo.*er penetration 
aircraft technology. «s «ell as a progran t 

aids . T 

, f <:.T,tlnel a Chinese-oriented area ABr syster. 
9. Approve procurer«nt of Sentinel, a «^ ^.^^^^ The total 

which also provides an option '^.9 tllllon In n 69-73. 

Sentinel system Investoent cost «rtll 

10. 

.A.r<^ te deolov « Klke-X defense of . 
11. Wsapprove the Jp/^ffSt' (Not « " 69 l«»c! the JCS consider 
U.S. cities against .tt.cl: by step toward the defense they 

the n 69 budget for Sentinel an adequate 

reconsiend.) 

U. nsapprove the .CS "--/.''trderenirr. S^9!'7rcoror 
UE F-12 interceptors for """^f ;„f,e "coLended plan for a »odeml.e. 
$BO0 rdlllon. Approve includes- (a) developTnent and deploywnt 

continental air defense «"ce that Includes, v ; Technology progran 

of 198 improved F-106X fi""^ ' •^^^"^f rtr"rtome Warning and Control 

=«f sirg^^ .--s^^^^ 
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Daaa aM lacl«4a alictaft 
la 4c«t«a l(ara«a. l-llC-f 
aUciaft ta 4m1m liaia^a 
(atal alikt t* n 41, 41 U 
n 41, lit la FT 41. 
It ta aac faaalkla ca aail- 
■aia lacala fa*( ft 41 
, teWM* at tfca MMtcalMff 
•( Itylai haMa caMVata4 
U iMthaaal AaU> 

lack ataatia If^ •%m*m wltk 
tb* awAar af ta « »«a>«a>lf 
lart«««4U wai«aa4a M' 
slaalU/yUl4 ft wart^arf I* 
•M|«(aaa (Kr)/ar al laal aanUo 
•hawa ta aaatlaal alUa (M0« 



^ Ta ba saawarabta xtth 

tavlal lacca taa41a«« la 
labU t«>4. tavca Uadtaaa 
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Mhlrit Ma«l4 ba Iaa4a4 (•« 
Ulllal aidkaa kf Mi 
olttiall. ION laiw ^ aio 
a«>ltM »l«4 (lM4« l« 
■aiaivliatlaa wkldk <mM 
ba laada4 vtik ataaltaa 
4«fla| a fta«(actaJ <itala. 

aa-liaa ILIN laMBchaf*. 
TVti* , lalal taioa laaitao* 
rafr*«aa( aui aaargaaCf 
ca^a* ««#a41tl«f !• • 
pratractaJ ctiala. 
Uaaa a— ra*ar«a4 far ra* 
atrlka aB4 oaap— ■ aa la- 
acll«a atalM ata aaC 
la«lH4a4. (tW. fat 
aaavta, tkla tabta 4aa« 
•at akaw tkat la rff 41 
lhafa Kara aata tb« 
MM-layteM kaaka villi O 
UCal ylal4 at ak««t 
: ■aaat'M. aaC 
Iaa4a4 ta «ka lavca «aO 
adM4«U0 Ur tfcaaa-aMI 
ta rt 41.1 

1/ l^tdvalaat ytaK ta cal- 
calatad by takla« ylaU to 
tka aaa-kall rava* lar 
a>»»aaa |vaa(a> «bM Ma 
•aiataa aai ta «ka tw^ 
ChlfOa pMf lar Mi 
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(6) examining the possibility of augrr^enting our air defense force during 
pfriorof higi tension with at least 300 fighters fro. Tactical Air Command 
{?Ic) Kavy. Ld Marine Corps training units plus carrier-based aircraft an 
ilaiible7inr(e) selectivk phase-dovT» of the current Century interceptor 
Jo^e and portions of the SAGE/BUIC system, the National Air Space Surveillan 
System, and Nike-Hercules radars. VrK;' 

13. Extend the civil defense program at a FY 69 cost of $77. 6 ^^^^^ 

14. Diflapprove the JCS recommendation for $101 million for military; /.v , 
nurvival measures. Continue Instead the approved program at a cost of 

$A7 million for FY 68-73. 



I.. THE GENERAL NUCLEAR WAK PROBLEII 

The main objective of our nuclear forces is to deter nuclear attacks 
«n thfu S oSr ability to strike back and dcstrov Soviet society makes a 
Soviet d;!isi^ to strike the U.S. highly xmliVely. By choosing to dcvel^^^ 
a^d deploy harder-to-attack forces, ve can reduce even more the likelihood 
Tf such m attack. Unable to destroy nost of our nuclear striking power, 
the Soviets would gain little by striking first. 

Although the U.S. and the USSR are strongly ^^^erred from nuclear 
attacks on Lch other, a nuclear war anywhere in the J"^^ 
to a war - and most likely a nuclear war - between the two countries, 
^ui to avoifa nuclear war with the USSF, we try to make all nuclear wars 
unlikely. This objective includes: 

1 Reducing any possible loss of control of forces in a crisiP. 

2. n^terrlng^uclear attacks or intinidation of allied or neutral 

3. Di^ouraging additional countries from acquiring nuclear 

A. E^hasUing and maintaining the firebreak between conventional 
and nudaar weapons. 

Like us. to deter a first-strike nuclear attack, the Soviets i«ain- 
i-.ln rt. .bliltv to strike back and destroy our society. When they take 
iteps ^o redice^^e da^ge that we can Inflict (e.g.. by deploying AS'ts) . 
ve react ^o offset theae steps. 1 believe that the Soviets vould react 
il Ihl l^ way to sladlar U.S. steps to Unit d«»agc to ourselves. 

Our analysis shows that the Soviets can protect their aecond strike 
caoablllty against any threat we tight pose. Since a second strike 
T^tnU vital to the USSR. I believe they will insure the survival 
of this capability. Convinced that the Soviets would counter a major 
S's itt::J^f " t^ke away their second strike capability, we have chosen 
•not to start a major Damage Limiting program against the USSF.. 
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These considerations le.d »« to depend "P°" f '^^^^V^ ^''effe^tlve 
USSP. £to» .tt.cking us. -Against ttlna. 'Xre of* deter«nc^ China's 
defense of CONUS as lnsur«^ce 'f'trr J ""evelop effective 

S^nnHTrst^H^f Sa-lcH^^^^^^ t.e I9BOs. 

WKst if deterrence ^f^^^^f ".^^Lrour^ci^l^^TeTolld^^eS; 

\l -rthneKsft^^f :.:::r"'TSet nucle.r war plans la on. 

Of the main weaknesees In our posture today. 

11. SOVIET AND CHINZSE STRATEGIC FORCES 

The following table compares U.S. and Soviet lnt|^rronfinental 
forces m terms of total megatons, launchers, and bombers. 

litS^YS.^VIEJLA™I^^ 

1968 1970 1972 

" U^ IjSS R iLS. ^ ^ iSSIL 

Ballistic 

Missile taunchers^ 

Soft ICBMs J ' 1054 

Hard ICBlls 1054 l^^* 

FOBS 

Mobile ICBMs. ^ . 

(n on- add) 
SLBMs 
TOTAL LAUHCHERS 

Intercontinental 534 
Bombers . - 



646 558 



Vftreft Loadings 
Weapons 
Jfegatons (>tr) 
1 MT Equivalents 

Alert Fo rrft Loadings 
Weapons 
Itegatons 

1 Itr Equivalents 



a/ U.S. proBr«-ned v.. Hatlona Intelligence E»ti«.tes for DSSn. 

Ku^ers of fissile launchers -^^^'^tratr.lc'f^^tl.rrot" ^^^^ »« 
ror::!^:r:he« i:as:^esi;e~£re,uer.tl, used in drawing conparisons 
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p»- <«->or*firt question 
• ^ Soviet nucle»r ca?»imti«- bui vhrther our 

forcee ^e '^'^tHt forces to Ui:it danage. Factor th» 

attacVa o= Soviet fore ""-"^T' te »ore reli.V.le • 

reliaMUty. '"r-^'f Our rissUes appear "J^l »° i„ 1972. 
effectivanaas of our foro«^ ""^t^^lned tarrats. . 



The expected Soviet ,,ea?r,ns because. 

V laree tiur^crs of scalier, accu reducl«r total 

We Ere buying ^-^^^e n ^.^^tives — even vhtJe ^je: 

fcr • As tne tsui .... r-.,,...- — car. 



b, • AS the taui.e .-"-V- _ can 

^apon, ^ , cha yield of tl.c| ,.,,:.^". 

Poeeldon - vith only^^ ^ 

destroy »P to -,T-n --'-■'•^ PAY1.0AT)S a/ 



KuBber of 'irfialds 
Nuntar of hard silos |/ 
Hurler of a^all cijles ^ 

^"t" :f r.rErcUlet (2.000.000) 
of Ksive intercaptors 
needed to counter cf 
Total negatons 

■ Circular Probable Error (CTP) equals 

a/ Reliability equals . ^ 

J c;.rvlces of the superiority 
, . c H-ve convinced me sni tnc » otirVs) over single, 

Such calculations have con p^^.^^^ry Vehicles (.ll'-Vsi 

of >>ultiple l-*-P-:^f ^irattfc^ine cities or military ^-f;^^,;,^,,, of our 
larRe negaton weapons for at^ " mcrea^^e the e.teci:x 

trother^ise. ^/jf-^^.^'o^. :anlte.an and Poseiaor.. 

forces is by putting ^^r^^ - construc- 

, >c ^i.A use- Tsaintained sr^U s.Jo ^,.,5 
'rt;e ;ate of about launchers per yea. . 

tion starts at ualf of 196^. ^^^^ ' ^ ^xccot for filling out 

rate during ^he^f i-^f „ have stopped except 

groups already under construction. 
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bonbers. If we took no counter .ctlons. 

X recent re^valu.tlon of the P-trtir^^r^iU i::^^^^^^ 
^,„t iotet r7nm7»aV.lnR operational a new 

intelligence estlnates. The •,^!^''^^;siie .ub^arlnea to carry, 

class of large, i"'-P°«"^^it"(l^O rS;.ll^^^^ Intelligence. e.tl».tes 

• v» «urBulnF two advanced defensive proprflns : 
Ttie Soviets also appear to be P""^^"R . ^^py^ launchers. 

(1) a long-range «>ti-lCB>' system aro^d Moscov with 
and (2) a system across European USSr 

We expect both svster* to beconc pnrtiellv 



a.in re expected to be.in operational deploy^nt of^a^r^edlun 

Range Ballistic Tlissile (KRBlO "^^^ ' larcer and inorc coT^plex 

do lo, China also ^as under develop^nt a^ ^^^^^^ ^ 

fissile Bystem. possibly an ICEI . ^^^^^^.'^ij ^^t do this either, 

facility for large launchers late in 19b/. out ^^^^ schedule that we . 

radTr-nufly^e^^^ -uld still allow an initial operational . 

J^BM^derioS^^nt in the early 1970s. 

III. ASSUllED DESTRUCTION 

we aeter a rational ene:^ ^^^'^^^l '.etiHlt: ^d^'S^cUrun. 
by maintaining a .trong and """^J^^'^^liJ'/irterns of /^sured De.truction 
.iances. We neasure our second strike abiait. ^^^^ extremely 

the capability to inflict """""^^fp'^^rfficr Ltainlng a surrrlse Soviet 
conservative assumptions. f> yj_n from one-fifth to one-fourth 

first strike. I believe ""/^^^^^^^o-thirds of the people and industr>- 

of the Soviet people. the CSSR from launching a first 

In their large cities, is ",f""i*„^tlons. 
atrlke againat the U.S., even in extreme sltuaoo 
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However, our Assured I>estructlcn "P-^-i^^^^f'/esrs^ '.:"f:"ce''to 
ve would use our forces in a nuclear war. ^'^'^^J^^tf.t^e- Intended, 
cope with many .Ituatlons, Including a ^'^^'^ "ii"control over 
Se reduce the llUcUhood of .uch « «"^^yJ^«P^°J-//|^L.^ic,tion. at 
U.S. fercea under all circumstances i by « ""^ „a „ appropriate. 

.11 ti»e. vlth our force., the K^r^™""". 'l.^^^-^i"";^"'; respoLes.t.ilf •;■ 
our enemies; and by retaining options In •'i"""^ "^J/to folleu a policy- of . 
ve failed to nuclear war ve^ou^ to^f^^^ P 

Kti:Va.-:iihhr^^^^^ - 

ICBM accuracy is very worthwhile. 

A. Ap ainst thp Expected g^viftt Threat 

Ap^lriBt the expected Soviet threat, our strategic forces can survive 
Against tne cxpetwcu ^ nut an effective second 

a vell-executed Soviet •<"T>fl",«""^ '^^.^^^^ii-.r^lth the stronRcst Soviet 

strike. Even after a surprise Soviet "'^^ J'"^'-* „ith a yield of 

forces m our NXE. we could Ij-"* ~" 

rore than . "Salnst the OSSr In 1976. 

• HOW ™ch d-.ar.e the surviving araln': ■ 

effectiveness of Soviet defenses. The ""^ "^^^^^^^lon capahlllty 
..l^'Jltf .Srira^lxelr^; ^l\^iJVlllL^.\s needed f^or deterrence 
against a Soviet first strike. 

~ (Percent of Soviet Population Killed) 

PY 69 fY 72 lUi 

Against High NIE Threat 
Against Low KIE Threat 

If we could be sure that Soviet forces would 
of the KIE - both m quality and nunibers - we could consider smaller 
strategic forces. 

" B. A^^ fttnst China 

, ,1* i-hr*aten her neighhors and tl.S. bwies 
While aina »ay be '"^ V.S. second strike capa- 

m Asia by 1972. she will not " weapons It would be solely 

bUlty. If the U.S. '"""^^ "'^^ "e'slon, probably InvolvlnR Chine., 

in retaliation f>%""^,^"'"^5ii^g f^rti.e de^t^ructlon of China, such 
nuclear weapon.. '';"""™v"o^ .ovemnent, »iUtary, or industrial 

r.r::^'" msH s'^urd':rired:r:S; ?:r^ttacUln,. tl»-s.n.ltiv. Chlne.. 
nuclear' targets. B»«ber. coidd cover other tarpet.. 
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would i«iroy Df t^^^^^' Bu;£lcl«>t tr, inflict thir. 

i^oustrr. rne rlnllL'zILlnr. our Assured ,^srru«inn 

destruction or. Cn.ncL ^.n^ic 
capability against the So%'iet l^zlon, 

— _ T«B-*-*r^ Soviet Tn rests 
C. Aeair.st Creater-rna r-Ixje^vec 5>0Me. j 



!!ir-; XII r.re fit c ^^~"^x:>p c ted 



Independent ly-t arse* ^-^^ 
irissile warheads cn-line 

>ir Ttefenses 

Look-eo;.-n fighters a/ 
Urj-altitude SA-V Launchers 

/!^" LguT.cherF • 
Area 

Tenr-inal b/ 



ar. e^'f'^rt should nrove 

ProgrB.-^ reruired to s.-rpe.. f;.^-,',,,, clc*r;v indicated • 

techniciUj difficult ' 'l^L ^.-^ the S=%1ets vith . n« E'i'- 

„e »»uld respond. ^=1'' ""^^fj TcVettiieless. tn in«ur. fn« 

in effective first strihe c-,— <jc-.errcr.t shoulO 

these threats ^enaln : .^.ve '.v.h.Uc th. corirn. needed tr> 

they appear, we r.a:.ft su.e 



counter then.. 



, <^^^vcc the accurffC" nf its 

If the i:SS" replaces or '-y--'^^ , ...L.r^-^:. rissile:- . 

^'^^^ - -u^ C'^v'e-s could dcstrrvfii/Jiiiip^^^fP^^^ 

in their silos, ^ven if t..c S.wo . ^ ^ur rc-.vlr.irr 

thev would not cUrinnte ou. r!!;''',.,, N^r-cstir^ted Soviet defence. 

and elert ^ogej orcc - l^^J^;^^ si^larly. .t 

ar^d kill at leaslkui^-.^of t..e '^"-'^iJ J ^^^ster. and air cefenr^e, 

least through 1976, a ver^• ^^l^;^ :^^d%r^ •! let the VsS. prorrnrrcd 
without preater-than-expectcu iCs. ^o-.^ 
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£„« ~lntain ^ Assured ^^^^-^J^'^^^^^Z,^^ ve 
oro£ra=nied force cen cope -a grca.-. ^ 

already have prograr^r^cl A3>. hecces - Poseioor. - 
I'linuter^. 

« f-v.^ rh* i: S. "DrorrarsTsec* force car. hrep it« 
The next taLle shovrs tr.e- tne l.:>. pa 

^^^^^ ;:er;^";ured r:s.rvc:i.n c^a^.iU:. .,.i.s^t.i. 
threat[ ,...jt>»">us>. 15yr,. -„,:,; 

(Percent oi So'rLtz ?opulzzioT. kiUeV-) 

n 69 rv 7G T>' 71 n- 72 flU ILJLk ZL-Z: 

U.S. ?rograr5r«ei3 Force 
i:.S, Prograrjaed rorce 

plus or. 

Poseidon 



r«k.i4r-<»e ^* «e are reiulred to I'.ill at 
- TeL "-o-tMrcr^f the people In defended cities. Tn. seen, 
percentese sho-rs fsialitles vif..o« this restrlcicn. 

'i^^j ^--tna'^-eir^e-ctftd Soviet AE!', atT 

''.!-""e in' 'c-cl ^« -:i;r t"e Soviets 52^- t. ?30 blllior. .^ 
defense =jd """^'..i^^/.?; " ' „ee nr.jor ncv additirr.s. BecBV 

the high KI-. :':'t;*-^.^e So^-Iett prohahi- uill no: .tter^t to «i 

of ><<ch cost and little rei.<...., lae sd^_=.- k .... nee anf* f 

r. V,o=-v.-e 'loreove-. because of uncertalntj e.s aoout per.cr-^nce anf. 
such a pos.i-.e. ' .^-^.-c aceacnts for existir.r, systens. icti; 

„e should not deploy nev ^J^;^'^^ "t' i,,. i..^rovinE the existirg 

threat "»'-^=^"""r: ^l. ^s-'e-J o^'v^ ^"^^-^ 

systeiM. We snoulc devcle? ' ^> ^l*"^^ ""V^ " „',..er-thaii-exT.ected threat 

occur, i/the threat actually n.aterislUe», ve 

options vlth s;r.Rll initial costs. j^j,.. -(.je .u^ent.tlnn 

car., by later ^--^^'^--^ ' I a^ reco'^^d n . a.V.nst f.-.e Seploy^.t 
is needed for n 60-7z. hence. 1 a... reco ^...j^j, 

of the cr.Jv ir. that tine psrtoi.) 

• Icprove their tapasility at*...s. a-., ct.j. 

ThP follo-n^ taUe sho«.^ the effect of the cenhinod pster-than 
The follow m^ ta.- ^ A.ssurcd De-:truction 

.^'^■'f, of ensive «c c.paMllty ar.d the 

capaollity. It \- ' idvancec. bonher decey. and ar. 

^Jl^^'^i^proi^^ ..elnst a. .dva..ced ir.terceptor. 
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P.S. ASSURED DESTBUC TIOK ir,ATwgT rrrATFP>H^>Jv->E>7ECTF.D 
(PercenV of Soviet Population Killed) 

ry 69 FY .70 FY 71 T Y 7?. FY 73 7A 75 76 

Programmed Forces 



a/ The first percentage sho-w fatalities if we are required to kill at least 
~ two-thirds of the people in defended cities. The second percentape S:jovs 
fatalities without this restriction. 

This table shCTTs that even if the borbcr defense Fis.cile works, 
the creater-than-expected threat would call for a nore effective U.S. 
Assured Destruction capability by lY 76. In addition, for Assured Destnictlnn 
we do not want to rely primarily upon bombers which depend upon tactical 
"-warning for survival. Therefore, our alternative is to provide our missile 
forces with added protection. The degree of this protection depends uoon 
how much and for hor^ long we are wiUlns to rely on bombers in the interim. - 
on Poseidon and 

when added to the above botriber options, result In 302 Soviet fatalities; in 
1976 ) In any event, we should not take steps — such as reducing the nurbcr 
of bomber bases — that lessen our confidence in the bombers survival. 

Ontlons to Prot ect O ur Assured Destruction CaBabilitv 

1 . Inc reasMJfailveads _on_P oseldon 

We are providing the production base so that by FY 7A we could 
put up to ^ Poseidon oisslle as a hedge against a heavy 

Soviet ABM or an Increased threat to Minuteman. 

2 . Improve Our Bqnber _Fejrce 

Against improved terminal bomber defenses we" can put SPAVs 
on B-52S m addition to the SrA>ls on FB-llls. By initiating procurement 
in FY 70, the B-52s could be equipped with SFAJts by FY 72. 

If Soviet air defenses improved, but their ABU did not, no 
Increase In the sire or exuenee of our strategic forces would be called for. 
However, for the cost of the present B-52 program we could l«prpve our 
effectiveness by putting SPAIts on 195 B-52s and phasing out the other sixty. 
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If Soviet air defenses Iniproved as part of a balanced Damage 

costs above the present program. 

3, Tm proveaentg to Mlnut ftnan Missiles 

As a hedee against a heavy Soviet ARV system wc could rcn3 a(^ 

ni force by 76. We could develop _ provide 

mnuteman as possible replacements for the present fi^e^ 4 bclov) 

for additiona? Hinutenan Ills as - f ^^^f -,-,,-,rS2oS';im^^^ in ^ 
if we should want more payload. This wouia cost anouu * Procure- 

Bent costs would be ' • 
■ 4. Defense of ?anutei»an 

Deploynent of the liRht defense of Mnutenar. sho>m beloj*. 
Mght dissuade ?he'sovl.t. fro developing ^ f i"„S,7;'^^af a^^seful 

otherwise could destroy f "^'^^^^ 'i^. .^orce vlthout accurate 

-Srce "ulppH with Kinvs. The median defense of mnuter>an vould P-tect^^^^ 
:K:4T.fen.. of ^^t^ would gusrd sgeinst the «ry^opMsticated - . 
rr«t«-?J»-e!l^ected threat for 1975 »»d 1976. The following table . su»,arlzes 
these three defenses. 

T.FVT!T.s or laNTTniAN Dr.TT.?isiv 

Sprints Spartans Investtnent Cost, a/ 

.($ Millions) ($ miions) 

Ught Defense of §10 
Minuteman 

Median Defense i^n 
of Minuteman 

Heavy Defense jftO 
of Minuteman 



^ Defense of Minuteman is considered an add-on to the Sentinel 
gnti-Chlnese defence. 
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5. V mre P oseido n Sub r^ine.s 

We could order tnorc Poseidon subTMrJncr. vl.lch require a S2C0 
Klllion investtnent per ship and a four- year lead tire. By inlt latin r. ^ 
procurement In 70 we could have ten new Poseidon submarines by tl.c eiu: 
of F? 75 and twenty by tbe end of FY 76. Tiie ncre Posei.don mlsclleR wc 
have the less we would have to relr wpo" rinutenan. 



If v;e chose to denlov adclitior.al Poseidon iiir.tcad .of de.f'^ndinR 
or hardening J'tnuteiran, end if'so^et ICr,!' pccuracy irrrovcd rarl:cdl- 

Vlnuteran would become verj' vulneraLle «nnd 
Invite rather than deter an attacl.. In this case, we should phase it out. 
■n^UR. choosing PoBcidon rlpjit result In unscttlnp the balance of our frrces. 
It would be undesirable to be without a land-hascd ris«jllc fore- ar, nort of our 
offensive posture because we would bccone potentlaUy vKiTC sensltJvo tr 
unexpected Soviet advances in antl-subnarine warfrre. 

6. N ew IPBV 

Contract Definition bc.<;un in Januarv 30^3 woulil p'irr'it an 
IOC by FY 75. We could deploy tliis nev nissile In ne'.' RiloK an part of ft 
riefendeia or undefended fixed Irnc-bpsftd syr-teir. Crvvorr.e3:;, wc couir 
it as a land-inobile or s>iip-besed syster or base it in a new c^ass of su: - 
marines. In order to develop a new ia^\ wr: would renuirc a $2 to $3 billion 
research and development nropran. The ten-year cost of buyinf. a ne^; IfB' 
totals some 531 to $20 biilion. 

The follftwinf, taMe comnror the contr, of these alternatives 
against the greatcr-than-cxpected Soviet tlireat. Tao costs shoi.T. arc ovf-r 
end above the cost of presently pronrnrrrcd forcer.. A13 options proviLft 
an Assured Destruction capaMltty of 2C?: by nissiles alone afainst the 
greater-than-expecteH Soviet tV^rcat in 1?76. 

COS TS VAPirr s ;n[SSiLr npTiors rovT-nm Agsi:7?r:> p^STrTfT ior 

f$ ifilllonf!) 

T>e.p P ro^rnr' Costs (TV f.F.-'7fe) 
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1£ the Soviets do not «.ct hy *«'«l»P^"5^"^j„tl'pS"re'roseldonB. 
HTRVs V. ca^-Sefend mnote-.n .t ^„"e»» ilefcn.e would about 

?J develop-* ."all WRV threat, the cost o£ Mlnu .re 

.1 Vk* cost of acquiring Poseldons. . „ „ .itematlve 

''r L^ttHlve with • U^t Ktoutem^n *«f"":.^"'pv threat. A posture .: ' 

-^U. defense (caUln. - -J^-^^ ---^L^t^r^-erimn. 
the new ICBHs en,o.s a dear cost advantage ^^^J^l^^lr the S^.i<^ 
^^rJ^ SS^tH^^; ;;e:rer-th.^-expected threat.* . 

Xf ve Choose to huv ^^i;'/'^^'. Txt^ tf'*e To^t" 
FT 70 ».d n 71. before «e eould ..e the ^^"/^^^ j„ j.^ld. to 

threat. If ve develop 

deploy them imtll FI 73. . . . . • 

I u 4n .taees and Is likely to 

A defense of Minutenan can ^^^"^^^'^f plstluctlon capability, 
hold down the total cost of ^'-i^^S o»r^*J'"^ „^ have to decide 

TO deploy the heavy <l^f^-'= ^r;::i:„ 'defense 'by R 71. and the heavy 
r/*"' *„ir OthLVdg^:':-" ^ .ore Foseldon .ub«.rlnes or Jhe^ 
ifei - Terr S^etitive vith the defen. ^ 

*°/"n;e S^rectforthrstt^et threat takes. To preserve the option 
- foTo ei"e?:^' « '^-^^ O-lop the« both. 



A rrnlue of a Blxed ballistic 
Recent atudles have "'^'^'^.f' "actions of Soviet defenses 
»l,.lle/bomber force add .eoe Measure of assurance af.alnst 

Sto the 1970.. The, f^i.f' induce the DSSP. to divert resources 

Ereater-than-expected Soviet .jjensive force enjoys certain 

ll thelr anti-boober defenses. A , t!""klns son* cities with missiles 

..e previous "ction disc - the he^^^^^^^^ 
atrateglc off'"*" !lssU. forct well-hedped. the issue is 

Ser-e'lSi vl^rtS ^d^rtu^'o^" force with an .... 

• Thi. i>dght *^«prL"T?!'r.v?raraS;t rp:;sibirh'eivj°*Brj'o^ti™e 

, baai. for »ore total "J""' PT^i^L^elopJInt if a new ICB»* i. .tlU 
after thle date, continuing **^""j„°!'"ried Advanced ICBH has sow 
Seairable. ^^^her^ore. the .«b-«lne »rri^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^ equal-cost basis 
prosdae of eventually replacing Poseiaon. 
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I. AMSA a g^d hedge? It 1. not. ^f-^"^ 
of threat, our progran^d force- are adequate Jf^^.^^^f^f^t^J*^ 
forces are already vell-hedged, ve ^^"^^^P !"^,^^JSou^t^rA>ISA. 
capability against grcater-than-exp acted threats wlthouL 

TO counter a Soviet greater-th^n-expected J,^:^,^/,^, 
circunstancee, Including the «st ^"^^f/^";^:; 
equipped with AMSA cost more than forces with equlvaxeni exi 
but without the advanced bomber. 

What does AMSA cost as a hedge? To answer this question we 
■ e^ r.«n«e thrcosTof bomber forces needed to cope vlth various 
~:'elsTf sUe? threa?: The. follo^-ing tv.o tables «aHe this con^arison. 

rngTS or ALTF.nKArr\T FB-lll/B -52 YnRCES 
" ($ Billions) 

Tore. rroFr,. Cost, (TT 68-82) ./ 

b! m nluU »a 255 B-52S 'without SKAH. '^.1 
C. 210 FB-llls and 255 B-52b with 
pet B-S2 



_, «/ AIISA IOC In FT 76. 

Force B represents the progra,»e<I force «d vould 

east $2.9 billion sore than Force B. 

The next table compares the cost of hedging against the greater- 
than-expected threat. 

CO STS or ALTEm TivLSTR O- --^-^^^ ^^^^-s ^^^^^ EmCTU^ lSS 

^ ■ ($ Billions) 

R«nber Force pmrrs. Costs (H 68>82) 

C. 210 FB-llls and 255 B-52s with ' ^^^^^ 
per B-52 15 3 

D. 210 FB-llls and 68 AMSAs ^ ^ 

E. 138 AMSAb 

'"'i^ :r.i- 'thn^i.^:r!t?.^-S^^^^^ 

?roe[S:rt5rpVeir.tir.iL"-:rl' ro?ce . represents the smallest 
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T*- costs $2 9 billion wore 
«BA force vhlch ve ^. ^^J^^^s/^'J^rce E coUs ccmolderri.ly 

tov.ideratlor,s ether than "'".^'-^^ItM^uJTes Tltnger^lLo . 
.ttractlve than Force C. '^"^''^'^ti^t^^sel a substantial Initial -^g 

SSI'^hL deploying ^'^VLtl^ie^at^i""""" Soviet threat 
tavestnent before we could <«eter»lne tliat m ^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 



UOW w..-— c»- 

wasted $3 to $10 billion. 



Xn .u„. to e,ual e^ectl^ene^^^^^^^ 

wr-mally at great cost. Thus. E^Sl^'"^^^ ^ Advanced Ttevelopnent 

the-B-S2s. 

IV. STRATEGIC DEFEKSE 

Ou. >.sured Instruction 
„lth the Soviets unlikely, 'n'*"^"!' iTlnsuTancc In the unllV.ely 

confidence In <>^l'^^lll^l' Jtu^ forces that "i^^t ref " 
event deterrence fails, ve DaM^e Unltlnj forces, unllKe 

dl^ge to our population «.d l"**"'^- ""^'j „ot vork perfectly under 
tCVtor A^^^O^^^'SJ^ul^in^re agSns^ the rcre probable rlsUs. 

in^eth^r :rord1:riorv?re:x S Ven.e Of our cltle.. 

„ <! titles frofr. a Soviet nuclear attack 
A defensive systen to save l^S. including their reactions 

experience convinces P"*" 
lead us to spend about $40 billion. 
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* The U.S. can Justify the cost of a cajor defense only if it could 
tiXe «vay the ability of the Soviets to kill Arericans. The foUoving table 
Ulustrates the effects of these dtfeasts if Kike-X vorU as designed «nd 
if the Soviets do not react to the U.S. ABM. The USSP's estiwte of its 
ability to strike back after a U.S. first strike on its forces night prove 
lover than shcr.-n if the Sov-iets judge the uncertein factors pessioiBtically , 
*s we do in Baking our ova Assured Destruction calculations. 

T3.S. KILLED IK ALL-OTT 5T?AT£C1C EXCnZ -VCT IK 1976 
ASSL^S KO SO\in RrL^CTION TO U.S. A£M 
(IB Killions) 

U.S. Strikes First 

U S Procrari Soviets Strike First ■ Soviets Retaliate 

U.S. Fat&llties Soviet Tat . O.S. yatallties Soviet Fat .b/ 

Approved Program (Sentinel) 
Posture A a^/ 
Posture B 



_a/ The JCS currently recorr:end this deplojinsnt . 
b/ Enough forces are vithheld_fjos» the U.S. first 8trike| 
- -^....^.^y . ...y. after their retaliation. 

— This table shou-s that if the Soviets do not respond, they^lose 

their deterrent. They would be forced to react to increase tfie aT>iIity 
of "their forces to survive and strike back. Tncy could dc. so in several 
different ways: (1) by stepping c? deployiwsr.t of SS-?s and SS-lls now 
ifl production; (2) by defending their present cissile force; (3) 

(4) by deploying 

a nev, large ICBM (either oobile or defended); or (5) by deploying a nev 
subnarlne-launched ndssile Uke ovr Poseidon. They have the technical 
CHpabillty to do say of these things by the Bid-1970s. 

If the Soviets choose to respond to our ABM ' 



A larger Soviet response could raise probable U.S. 
fatalities still higher. 

U.S. KILLEB IK ALI-CIT STP^.TECIC IXOLt^SCF Itl 1976 

ASSu^n:Kc so\ii:ts ?>is?okd to u.s. abv 
(In Millions) 

U.S. Strikes First 

U S. P rograas Soslets Strike First Soviets Retaliate 
" U.S. Fatalities Soviet Fat . U.S. Fatalities Soxlet Fat . 

Approved (Sentinel) 
Peature A 
Po«ture B 
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neither wise nor effective. . . -^^-^y 

B. yretectlon Ap ;ainst Smal l UAan Attacks ' Z'^iy' 

A i4»Vf. tJ S ABM aystem would protect against a GiineBe ipM attack. 
A light U.S. AB.i ayatem wou* *^ orobably would enhance our 

Much as a light Soviet AB.^ ayatem . ^ U.S. ALM system 

the U.S. and the Soviet Union Into * ^^f^f ^^^j^;,* if'S^KUS vould give us 
leaaena China' a ability to .do -o- J^e ""J^^!?"^^^^ «ld-1970s, as 

a realistic Daaage Umiting capability against Qiina tor tne m 

shown in the next table. 

tl.S. TATALITirf; TO A S>-/XT -Sf^ALF. ATTACK a/ 
" (In Millions) 



W«iw>K»r af ICBMS 

Ko Defense 
— Ught ABM 



U.S. 

12. 


Strlhes 
25 


First 
75 


10 


25 


75 


0 
0 


1 

y 


3 

y 


5 

y 


10 

y 


20 
. 1 



C. Civil Defense 

evil -/-:/~;^irt.cr "^^T^fofu JVMo%t:«n%o 

^ottt $0,45 per apace added. 

Continenta l Air Defense 

^ «f lives which would be saved by air defense if the 

with only . U^t '"1 ?/!!^,'t Stle. with their Bl..lle. 
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-J^^^^ fatAlltlet tven If we 

►K.^ oblettlves of continental alt defense 
However, there .re f °^^/J^;^"ae det«"«« 'Sain't countrle. 
vhlch «.st alao be e«>f""'^-.!^".;eJ„t bother att.cV^ 6n those 
other thB» the Soviet "°lon. defense 'Sa^;' „„^iear war. peacetime 

.trateglc feroea that «e "i*^^^'" 'i^f iovlet bomber aspirations, and 
patrolling of our ^'""Jojtel missions outside the B.S. We 

She use of continental air effective air defense 

achieve these «*J«"^",f ' «e!^'y"« than our present force, 
force that costs "'".fj^ ^f lorj^roved r-106 fighters (the F-106X) . 

This nodem force will consist oi * Aviation Agency. Rational Mr 

« AHACS. two OTH radars. 'J^'^tl. T^e c^t through 1979 for 

r:oK ^^-"^rH-H^^:^^^^^^^ rrde^^'ffrce 

:^J^]. XTJ^d^'^rs ZTll\r.s^^ force after n 70. 

Survein«.ce is presently J^ri"! eeve?tpJn[Tf%WACS 

system. Therefore, we irSucd^ful) and with dcvelop- 

Zf thi OverlB.d ^<»«Lj'^"f develop. «.d deploy on the 

ia,t of back-scatter OTH,"^";,^"'^^^ „ .dvBiced fire control 
F-106. advanced alr-to-alr ^"^""""."e Is little to be gained fron the 
With these linprovements «° U p_i2. Thus, we can avoid the 

::^dfltSTrbflur «irtf -%"2 Lrce «a .tm -et our .ir defense 



objectives. 
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